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SHUTTING OUT CARE, 





BY &. M. 


We may open the door to our nelghbors, 
And open the door to our friends; 

We may entertain gueste at our table, 
W hile friendship with courtesy biends. 


We may gather our dear ones about us— 
Our helpmeet and children so fair— 
But let us forget not to banish 
From the tender meetings, dull care. 


lt watches at doors and at windows; 

It whistles through crannies and cracks; 
it giveth the good man the headache; 

It pinches and tortures and racks. 


It sits down unasked at the table; 
It crouches beside the down bed; 

it tukes all the brightness from slumber; 
14 takes all the sweetness from bread. 


Ofall things to make our lives happy, 
Of all things to make onr pathe fafr, 
There is nothing from Home's cheerful fire 
side 
So sacred like shutting out care. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


) AVENHURST carried Jew to the 
ii bank, aud, laying ber bead on the 

grass, supported her bead upon bis 
knee, 

He bad seen women faint before, and he 
was not alarmed about her, as be looked 
down with a strong man’s pity, and a 
young man’s admiration, at the white face, 
which looked like thet of a marbie statue. 

She was certainly very lovely, with ber 
long lashes fully defined against the pale 
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fully, and a little shamefaeedly. ‘I never 
fainted before in my life.” She spoke es 
ifshe were at least fifty. “And I don’t 


me up there! It doesn’t look so bigh from 
here.”’ 


bad stood, and the ash to which 
clung, with an injured expression, which 
almost made Ravenhurst smile. 
couldn’t!I climb back, or—or drop into 
the water ?”’ 

**You lost your head,”’ he said; “and it’s 
& good thing you didn’t drop. You would 
probably have fallen face downwards into 
the water—and it’s a nasty pool. I’m 
thankful J bsppened to be here.”’ 

**] ought to say that,” she said, glancing 
at him, and looking away from bim again, 
with a shyness new to Jess. “I seem fated 
to—to be a trouble and a nuisance to you, 
Lord Ravenhburst !”’ 

“J seem happily fated to be of some 
slight service to you—let’s put it that 
way,” he retorted. “I wish I’d come up 
a little earlier; before you quite lost your 
nerve. I could haveclimbed upand got 
round to you, and helped you up, and se 
saved you the scare, As it is, you are 
rather wet.’”’ 

He was still on his knees, and be took 
the edge of ber skirt, and began to wring 
the water out of it. 

“Don’t trouble— please don’t!” she said. 

Kut he went on witb the delicate opera 
tion, performing it, indeed, very gently 
and delicately. 

She looked down at him, remorwsefully, 
abetractedly. 

‘You must be very strong,” she re 
marked almost to herself. 

“Why?” he asked without iooking up. 

“To catch me—stavding as you were in 





water—without falling.’’ 


“You are no great weight,’’ hewaid. ‘it 
wasn’t likely | should let you drop.” 
“What an idiot | mustseem to you!’ 


she said, with a littie frown, and a@ tighten 


ing of the lips. 


cheeks, the dark hair clustering in little | 
wavy curls on the low brow; the slight | 


frown of the level brows even added « cer- 
tain charm tothe face, which seemed to 
him like an exquisitely beautiful orchid 
48, With bisarm around her, he held her 
against his heart. 

There was plenty of water, in all con 
science, and he 


and dabbed her brow, and fanned her with 
hi cap, in the approved style. 

Presently sbe shuddered slightly, drew 
4 long painful breath, and, opening her 
ey6s, looked up into his face—at first, va- 


cantly, and then, with a more pronounced | 
| do that any more! 


frown, and a troubled questioning. 

“Wheream I? What bas happened?” 
she said, in the faint tones of returning 
consciousness, 

“It’s all right!’ he said gently. “I give 
you my word it’s ali right. You sre quite 
tafe!’’ 

“Ab!I remember!’ she said, with an- 
other sigb; and she closed ber eyes agein 
for a moment. 

On re-opening them, she saw where sbe 
was, and her whole face wae stained with 
Crimson as she essayed to draw away from 
bim, and rise, 

“Keep still a moment or two,” be said 
“Don’t attempt to move yet; you'll find 
you're too weak. -I know what it feels 


1ké6. I once Ot a crack on the head with 
&sabreé,and went off just like thie 
Wish | had the flask,’ he added, to hiu 
s«if 

' 

~6a8 lay still for a moment: then dis 


Ch gaged herself, and rose. She was tremb 
‘OR now; but she looked down 
Witb a wan smile. 

“1 Can’t understand 


at bim 


it!’ she said, rue 


moistened bis bandker- | 
chief against the dripping wet of her skirts, | 
| bimeelf personally injured. 


| that 
| out of a bundred, would have chucked up 


| the sponge.”’ 


| than getting wet through. 





“Not atall!’’ be responded. “Most wo- 
men would have lost their heads if they 
bad been stuck up there and unahie w 
move; and the water below made you 
giddy.”’ 


“] ama coward!” she said, gloomily 


| J always flattered myself that—that | had 
| some pluck; but I’m just a coward !”” 


‘Please don’tcall yourse!l! namen that 
you don’t deserve,’ he said, as if he feit 
“I tell you 
bine women outof ten, ninety nine 


“And fainted ?”’ she said, with fine seif- 
scorn. *] don’t believe it! Please don’t 
You make meé think 
I’m—I'm atthe wash!” She laughed a iit 
tle, helf-amused, half annoyed laugh. 

“Jt will be dry before you get home,” he 
remarked, completing his wringing in @ 
systematic way. “it’s ever so much better 
Nobody would 
know that you bad got intoa scrape, un- 
less you toid them.”’ 

She thought of the creased condition of 
ber skirt, of ber wet boots, of ber rufied 
bair, and smiled to herself at his mascu- 
line ignorance. 

“My father ” she began, then stopped 
as be looked up at her gravely. 

“J don’t think I should tei! Mr. 
itl] were you,” quietly. 
oply aiarm and upset him, for no suf 





Newton 


he said “You 


will 
¢ ent reasor and every time you go 
alone he W! tniok y¥ 1 are BiipP) ga w 
precif + if. 4 Ww 
Hee 7 

She bit her lip 

“1 see,’’ she said, looking away. ‘No, | 


will not tell bim. I am all right, and 


and, #s you say, he wiil be siarmed and 
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know what—what foolishness came over | 


She gianced at the ledge on which she | 
ebhe bad 


“Why | 


| warmly. 


| make you understand how I feel, but I 


| he asked, humbly. 
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peried lips. 


you've penty of pluck. | 


getiing that you badn’t |! 
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upset, and always nervous and anxious 
about me, for the future,”’ 

“Just #0,” he assented. 

“And yet he ought to thank you, Lord 
Kavenhurst, for—for saving my life.”’ 

He sprang to his feet and looked at her 
in an ag«rieved way. 

“Ab, I see you can’t forgive me,” he re- 
marked, in an injured and resigned way. 

“Why, what have I said 7’ 

“Or you wouldn't chaff me,” he re 
plied. “You know perfectly well I haven't 
‘saved your life.”” I wish I had! The only 
thing I've managed todois to save you 
from & wetting, and I did that clumsily 
enough. Saved your life! Oh, lord!’’ 

* You didn’t do it clumsily!’ said Jess, 
*You did it very cleverly, and 
strougly, and —and—Ohb, | am full of grati 
tude for the mere fact of your being there 
atall! It wasso—so,”’ she shuddered, and 
tried tohide theshudder with a laugh, 
‘eo lonely! And I was so ridiculously 
helpless, and the world seemed alipping 
away from me! Grateful! I wish I could 


couldn't if I tried, I’il go home now, Lord 
Kavenhurst.”’ 
“May I go with you as far as the bridge ?’’ 


She flushed. 
“Do you think | am going to faint 


again !’’ 
“Not @ bit of it,”” he replied, promptly. 


**Kesides, | am spoiling your fishing.”’ 
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my idiotic blunder the other night, 
your pardon.” 

Jens colored and caught ber lip in her 
teeth. 

“I have forgiven you,” she eaid, quietly, 
then she iaughed. “It would be too ridic 
ulous to bave borne resentment for such a 
small thing. ’’ 

‘Mall! it was gigantic !’’ 

“Against « person who has——"’ 

“top, please!’ be broke in, Don't 
for good ness’ sake, don’t repeat that about 
saving your life. 1 couldn't stand it. 
And—end, look bere, Miss Newton, if you 
think I’m trading on this slight service 
I've been lucky enough todo you, for the 
purpose of gaining your forgiveness and 
friendship, why, well, much as I value 
them, |—yen, by George!—i'd rather not 
have them! Itwouid be playing it too 
low down for anything. 

“No, nol’ she said, quickly, as she 
gianced at his face, which looked rather 
grim and stern. “1 never suspected, never 
imagined, that sou meant to take advant- 
age. | do—why, | bad forgiven you al- 
ready! 1 ecoulda’t help it! You”—a amile 
fiashe!d in her eye*; ‘you were #0 com- 
pletely cut up and ennibilated by your 
inistake, the other night.”’ 

“[ebould think #0,” he said, ruefully. 
“Put yourselfin my piece! There was i 
talking tos young iedy I sdimired above 
everything; | mean a young lady who was 
the pink of perfection—I beg your pardon 
—I meen you were just the opposite of the 


I beg 





He didn’t smilie or tell her that she had 
done that already, that she had alarmed 
into fitaevery troutand salmon for the 
next mile. 

“I’ve done,”’ he said, ‘] was just upon 
turning it up when | saw you.” 
“Very weil; if you are sure,”’ 

“[ am quite sure. Would you 
see my fish 7’ 

He opened the big basket and showed 
her one or two trout sod a young salmon; 
pointed out cheir beauties; showed her the 
flies; pointed oul the spots where the fish 
were likely to be; and Jess, gravely in- 
terested, and little guessing he was doing 
itall to woo her mind from dwelling on 
ber accident, peered into the basket and 
the fly-book; ber head very near him, 
near that he could feel her breath 
ing, oven enough now—upon bis cheek. 

“You must take to fishing,’ he said, an 
he siniled tobimeself atthe success of his 
effort to divert ber mind. “It is @ Great 
| soe you bave gone 


like ww 


oom 


in for driving.’’ 
Sena nodded brightly. 
‘You! it in deligntful !”’ 
‘You, there’s only one thing that beats 


it—riding,”’ be said. 


Jone looked at bin with eager eyes and 
“| should like that!’ 

He nodded. 

“J am sure you would; 


and I’m certain 


you'd make @ good horsewoman.”’ 


“Why? HKecause I faint if 1 happen to 


find myrelf atew feet above level ground?” 
abe anked, 


with self pointed sarcaam. 
“You're just the figure,” he said. “And 
saw that 6ven 


when—weill, when you were at your 
worst”’ 

“| was as white as a sheet of peper, and 
trembied likes leaf. That won’t do, Lord 


Kavenhurst!”’ 


2 


‘You, bul you smiled through itall. Bu 
we wou’t talk about that any more Mr 
Newton ougnbt i get you a rue a Kin 

a a , - f . tw 
= ~ 7 a 
r ni 7 
were . “ nay? " 
a r 
We be said, |\ooking straight before 


bins, “1 was forgetting myself. 1 was for 


? id 


ryiven m6 


picture I'd drawn of you, snd—Oh, I’m « 
bed hand at expiaining. But you know 
what | mean!’ 

Joes thought be bad done it rather well 
—~oo well “A young girl he admired! 
The pink of p rfection,” not bad. A gleam 
of mischief shone in Ler eyes, and she 
isughed 


“We won't sey any more about it, 
please!’ she said, with w girlish little 
dignity. 


S'ms forgiven, aod we're friends then ?’’ 
he sald, and he turned Ww her with @ light 
on bis face, sod “an expression in his 6yon 
which was extremely eiquent 

** ¥ oa.”’ 

‘Then —do you miod sheking bands on 
it! We men Lave pretty pearly given uy 
shaking bands, Dut we always do 40 when 
we strike a bargaeio Of Luis kind, when we 
aré meking Up a querre: like ours, Will 
you shake bands with we?’ 
and he look and 
Ciansmere reck- 
it w his 


Jeu held out ber bend, 
Kripped it, and, wilh the 
losenewe and daredevii, raised 
lips. 

Jems crimssoned. 

“You #aid ‘shake,’ 
“he maid revukingsy 

“fiknow! Forgive me! It was just by 
way Of showing my grautude,” 

“Here ia ibe bridge,” said Jona, ignor- 
“You willl go back 


” 


lyord Havenhursat!"’ 


ing bis 62 piauelion 
DOW abd cateh sous wore hsb, 
“Ll go anywhere you tei me; if you 
won't let iné come any further,.”’ 
Jean stock Ler bead. He heid 
bana. 


“Then it’s good morning! 


out tie 


b6 said, re- 


luctanuly 
Jona dropped him the iittle, stately cur 
teay ecrjuired at Vinerva tiuus We've 
shaken hands already, you kuow! alie 
waid jetsure.y sim i ng, ts 
rave “ a y *“,.6 Waile 
* x ro". f 4s « 
+ af Bli+ 
es f ier @ 
i; Ware x a4 4 A ‘ “a 
wi wot is st *Le ‘ ry giad Ww 
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give you aleeson ortwo in horseman- 
sbip.”’ 

“Thank you-—ohb, thank you. I'l: see!” 
the raid in reeponss, and wae gone. 

He stood watching her slim greceful fig- 
vregeing siong the road ewiftly, airtly; 
then heturned back to the river, threw 
himeelf on the bank and feit for his pipe. 
Kat that bad gone down stream miles and 
miles by th's time, and be could not bring 
tobacco to beip bim realise what bad bap 
pened to bim. 

And what bad bappened? What was it 
that set bis heart beating es it bad never 
beat before; made the biood dance along 
bis veine with au electric thrill, a« it bed 
never yet denced ? 

He locked down at bis waistecoat, against 
which ber head had iain, and seemed tw 
feel itthere still,the touch of her cold 
cheek lingered 5 et opon his sunburnt one. 
Her voice reng in bis ears, pot loudly, but 
softly, sweetly, like music heard in « 
dream. 

He caught himself recailing with s sub- 
tle de'ight, the fashion io which the dark 
hair broke inewoft ripples opon ber fore- 
head, the trick of her etraigotening brows, 
the emile that flasted ip her eyes and gave 
a delicious, bewitching maddening curve 
to the ac fl, red lips 

(Gireat Aunt! be, Hruce Kavenburet— 
could pot bave fallen in love witb a bit of 
a school girl! 

A girl who was outeide the pale of bis 
‘net; a girl ae innocent and unsopbisti- 
cated es—as a dairymaid;a girl ae unlike 
any of the cultured women be knew as a 
cowsllp is uniike ap exotic! 

It couldn't be posaibie! And yet! Why, 
he found binsself all aglow with delight 
tecause thie littie school girl had forgiven 
him, and made friends with bim; snd 
wondering whether— whether there was 
arything between ber and tbat fellow, 
Frank Ford. 

He got up et |x|. and tramped bome to 
the Casve, 

BKeneon, the sit eerd, was just coming 
out of the library, and seemed inclined to 
stop and talk, tul Kavenhurst only said, 
“How are you, Benson 7" end passed on. 

It jarred upen bin, that the oan should 
have dared to uake bis cold-blooded sug 
gestion; as if Jess Newton would be glad 
to marry bim, would be ready to accept 
bim! 

The earl was in ‘he library, and looked 
up with a nod and a «mile. 

‘ Any sport, Bruce 7?’ 

“Ob, #0 #0, #7," ssid Ravenburst, 

“My dear boy, how wet you are!” 

‘So lam!) 'orgot. I'll go and change.” 

“You never catch cold, Bruce! You 
never wear wader.’ 

“No, never catch coid, sir,’ be assented, 
slaring out of tle window. 

‘Benson's been bere. Good fellow, Ken- 
son, but—but rather trying. He appears 
to think that there is some benefit to be 
derived by tuforming me, say, three times 
a week, that weareon the verge of rain. 
He was especially Casmandralike this 
morning; | suppose, because 1 told him 
that bis suggestion of a match between you 
and Miss—whbat is her name ?—Newton, 
war not to be entertained.” 

Kavenburst frowned dark! y. 

“Confound the fellow!" he said, almost 
under bie breath. “Il wish he wouldn’t 
interfere.”” He paused a moment, then he 
said: “l've seen Mies Newton this morn- 
ing, and—well, we are friends!’ 

“I'm giad,”’ said the earl. He was watch- 
ing bis son's face with courtevus curiosity, 
and was too well-bred to demand an ex 
plenation, or anything more than Raven- 
huret felt Inclined to give. 

“Yeu.’’ He paused again; then, “I think 
you might as wel. call upon Mr. Newton, 
sir. I fancy youd like bim.”’ 

“Oertainly,’’ said the earl, blandiy and 
casually, as if there were nothing what. 
ever beltad the suggestion. “I will call 
to morrow. Will you go with me, Bruce?’ 

“I think not, sir. Yeu, I’m spoiling the 
carpet; I'll go and change."’ 

Jeas waiked home quickly, and ran up 
stairs. Perhaps it was because she was a 
little out of breath that her tace was 
flushed with a color that seemed to burn 
her 

Perbapa, too, it was because she was stil] 
a little shaken by ber fright that her bards 
trembied as she took off the creased and 
drag gied skirt. 

She went to the class, and looked into it; 


THE SATURDA 


faint, vague, maidenly shame which bar- 
raseed ber in the thought thet she bad 
rested in his arms, that her head had isin 


_ upon his heart, she threw berseif upon the 








turned her face sideways and gased at the 
check, which—which—had she only fan- 
cied, dreamtitin the moment when con- 
Pcl’ UsNeeR Wa « ng from ber, or bad | 
‘ . ok agsinet hia ? 

I ~ ade ber heart 
eat & j 7. HoOuUcdn, and 
presentiy, as wa £ get away 
fr tk) e a ima I i orn ey oa, the 


bed and bid her face in the pillow. 

She had said that she was fated to be s 
trouble, a nuisance to him,and he had 
asid that he was fated to be of service to 
her. Was it Fate? 

Why should they two be thrown to 
gether in this way? Why bad it not been 
a keeper, a fariner, anyone but Lord Re 
venhurst, who bad come to ber assistance, 
to ‘‘save her life.’’ 

He had repudiated the phrase contemp- 
tuously, indignantly, but lying there, bid 
ing ber burning face, she knew that she 
might very easily have been drowned if 
she bad fallien,that he had, indeed, in very 
truth, saved her from death. 

The stoutest heart might have veen 
moved by this reflection; and the beart 
that was throbbing #0 wildiy—and yet— 
and yet—with such strange, vague bappi- 
ness in Jess’ bosom, was anything but 
stormy. 

The touch of bis cheek against hers, the 
kine on her hand, were there still; and like 
the bird who hears the approaching foot- 
steps of the fowler, she was fluttering witb 
that sense of fear which is the first phase 
of every girl's love. 





CHAPTER X. 


rQ\HE following afternoon, as tea was be- 
| ing taken intothe drawing room at 

the Grange, Jess, who bappened to 
beat the open window, saw a carriage 
coming up the drive, 

It was an extremely quiet brougham, not 
unlike a doctor's, but the horse was a fine 
one, and the coachman and footman were 
“of the best.”’ 

“Who is 
quickly. 

Mr. Newton came to the window and 
recognized the Clansimere livery. 

‘It is the Castle carriage,”’ 
quietly, and with a slight frown. 

A momentor two afterwards a servant 
announced the Ear! of Clansmere. 

Mr. Newton was too self possessed to 
show his astonishment, but he looked 
ratber grim as the stately old man entered 
the room. 

The newness of the place, the glaring 
red bricks, the too gorgeous flower beds, 
the shining splendor of the hall, and over- 
ornamented drawing room actuaily burt 
his eyeballs; but he wore his fine smile, 
and bis voice was musical and friendly to 
a degree as he bentover Jess’ hand and 
shook her father’s. 

“My first work, Mr. Newton, must be 
one of apology,’’ he said. ‘I ought to have 
presented myself before this; anc, indeed 
| have long wished to do so, but—alas! 
Miss Newton, that I should have to confess 
it!—I am an old inan, and I spend a great 
deal of the time that is left to me fighting 
an insidious and implacable foe—gont | 
beg you to accept my excuses, and to be 
assured that I have seized the first oppor- 
tunity since my last attack to pay my re- 
specta to you ” 

The words, the soft and gentie tones of 
the biand voice were conciliaiion itself, and 
Mr. Newton, who had intended to meet 
this aristocratic visitor, with a cold and 
unbending front, melted somewhat, and 
something approeching a smile softened 
his hard, keen face as he drew a chair for- 
ward. 

The earl sank into it, and, leaning on his 
substantial, gold-knobbed stick, smiled at 
Jeans with that deferential expression, that 
fine, indescribable air of reverence for 
youth and beauty which the men of bis 
time and school cultivated to perfection, 
bat which the modern gentieman appears 
to regard ae not worth learning. 

Her beauty asd grace struck him at 
once, just as it struck Ravenburst, aad he 
was inwardly amazed that so rare and 
deiicate a flower should have grown upon 
so rugged a stem as her father, and sti!! 
more astonishe:! that it should blossom so 
sweetly amidst its gaudy, garish surround- 
ing. 

The room burt him, actually bart bim, 
and it wasa relief to look at the siim, 
graceful girl. 

“You have made the Grange s palace of 
delight, Mr. Newton,’’ he said, uttering 
the courteous falsehood with the accents of 
trath itself. 

“It is some years since my last visit, and 
the changes are most—er—striking. I 


this, father?’ she asked, 


he said, 


| hope you like your house now you have 


im proved 
burst also 


it; and that 
Miss Newton 


you like Raven 


Jess bad not spoken as yet, and, 
he looked «em 


though 
lingly serene and peacefully 
biand, be was anxious, terribly anxious, 
about ber voice, 
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He knew, with the far reaching know- 
ledge of a man of the world, that it is the 
voice that tells the tale. 

Some of the most beautiful and refined 
women be bad met—women who, while 
they remained silent, might bave passed 
as iadies of birth and breeding—had, the 
moment they opened their lips, discovered 
the !ack of both So-he waited anxiously, 
while smiling kindly and differentially. 

Jess wasa little nervous. Wasitto be 
wondered at? This old man wasan earl, 
one of the exalted of the earth—and he was 
aiso Lord Kavenburst’s father. 

“J like both very well——”’ She paused 
a moment, asking herself whether sbe 
should say “my iord,” but wenton with 
“Lord Clansmere. Ravenburst is the 
prettiest place I have ever seen —imagined, 
rather, for | have seen very few country 
places.’’ 

The earl drew a long breath of reilef be- 
hind bis long, snow white hand. Thank 
Heaven the voice was all right. Where 
had she got it? 

“I am delighted to hear you say so,’’ he 
said; “and I hope your liking may grow 
into affection. I, too, am very fond of the 
place. I was born here,and | have a 
greater affection for itthan any other. I 
hear you have bought the Spinney 
Lands?” he eaid, turning to Mr. New- 
ton. 

“I hope you are going to preserve, There 

used to be good sport over the Spinney, 
but it bas been neglected for some years 
past. I used to sboot over it as a boy.” 

*“)] am going to try to make it worth 
your shooting over it again,’’ said Mr. 
Newton. “And! hope tbat you will say I 
have succeeded.”’ 

The earl bowed slightly, but shook bis 
bead and sighed. 

“Thavuk you! Thatis very kind of you; 
but I have not had a gunin my hand for 
longer than I care to remember. But per- 
baps you will be good enough to transfer 
your ,enerous offertomy son. I think 
you have we' bim, Miss Newton ?” 

The tea was brougbtin at this moment; 
and Jess bentover the cup and saucer, 
hoping to conceal the slight color that rose 
to her face, but sne wa sitting full in the 
light, and tbe earl saw itand smiled—to 
bimeaelf. 

“Yes,’’ said Jess, only, as she poured 
bim out bis tea, 

The earl glanced at her hands, and drew 
another breath of relief. Then he set him 
seiftocharm both father and daughter. 
He did not “gush,’’ he did not flatter, 
he did not, indeed, seem to say very wuch 
—after ne had gone, Jess tried to remem- 
ber what be had said, and could recall 
nothing in particular, but befors a quarter 
of an hour had passed she felt as if she 
bad known bim for years, and Mr, New- 
tou found himself talking of Atrica, and 
bis own affairs, with a freedom which as- 
tonished hini- afterwards, 

Once Jess caught herself laughing at 
some piece of delicate wit which seemed to 
flow trom the oid world lips so easily, 80 
smoothly, and yet so effectively, and the 
eari, as be heard the musical ripple which 
bad haunted bis son, nodded and smiled 
to bimseif again 

Atiast the garish, over-gilt room ‘got 
on bis nerves,’’ and he rose, 

“I wonder whether! may so far pre- 
sumné On 80 Short au acquaintance, as to 
ask youto show me your flowers, Miss 
Newton *"’ he asked. 

“Ob, yes !’’ said Joss. And she sprang up, 
not ungracefaliy, but with girlish salar 
crity. 

“Are you not afraid for your complex. 
jon?’ he asked, as they went into the 
brigbt sunlight. ‘*You have no hat. May 
1 go back for a sunshade—I saw one in the 
ball, I think ?”’ 

Jeas laughed. 

“On no, thanks! I could notiet you 
take so much troutle, Besides, 1 like the 
sun, and 1 don’t care anything about wy 
complexion. I néver thought of it.” 

He smiled at her with narrowed eyes. 
“There is plenty of timefor that!” he 
said. 

“What magnificeat flowers you have!” 
be murmured, as be looked round with an 
air of admiration, though the masses of 
colors standing out unrelieved in the fierce 
light dazzled and pained bim. 

“Wecan get nothing like them (thank 
Heaven!) atthe Castle. You must bave 
aciever gardener! Or, perhaps you are 
the presiding genius of this fair scene! | 


can well believe it—and that would ex- 
Piain your success,’’ 

“No,” said Jess. “Sometimes I ‘potter 
evoutl, as the gardener says, with a pair of 
eciseors OF &@ rake; but he doesn’t like it. 
and iets mé see quite piainly that be does 

He wasquite angry the other day 


because | picked too many rosea, 


- The earl jaugbed. 


LT 
— 


“They are all alike,” ne said. “! ofter 
think that one’s servants ought to pay one 
| the wages they receive, for, really, trey 
are the actual masters, 
| “I'm quite sure that I couldn't get 
flower ors bunch of grapes, or the car. 
riage, if the gardner or the groom didn’t 
wish me to have them. But that’s because 
i’m always so polite and meek with 
them. 

“Now, Ravenhurst gets everything he 
wants ata moment’s notice, and he is— 
weil, be bas been in the army, yon know, 
and these soidiers are firmly convinced 
that the earth and everyone upon it was 
created for their special benefit; and he is 
never meek, and sometimes ratbher—well, 
rather impatient. 

“lL bave often attempted to adopt his 
metbod; but I baven’t the courage. | am 
« dreadful coward, Mises Newton,”’ 

Jess bent over a rose-bush while he was 
describing Lord Ravenhurst’s metbod, 
avd the earl, with an inward chuckle, saw 
the faint blush again. 

“Your man ought not to begrudge you 
the flowera,’’ he said. ‘There are so 


many.”’ 
‘“Yes,’’ ssid Jess. She looked round 
critically. “Sumetimes I think there are 


too many. Wouldn’tit be better if there 
were some more shrubs, some kind of 
acreen and shelter trom the sun?” 

“Good girl!’ be thought, but aloud he 
said blandly: ‘*‘W—ell—perhaps—y—ees; 
but it is very magnificent.” 

He turned to Mr. Newton, who was 
walking beside bim, wondering how it 
was that Jess could be 80 self-possessed, 80 
completely at ber ease with the great 
man. 

‘i am afraid you will think the Castle 
gerdens very poor and dowdy, Mr. New- 
ton; and may I expresa the hope that you 
will give us the great pleasure of seeing 
you soon? 1am an old man—I fear that I 
have said that before—and | am rather im- 
patient of the delays which etiquette pre- 
scribes in forming a friendsnip. Now, 
will you waive all ceremony, and bring 
Mies Newton to dine with us? Shall we 
say on Thursday? 

‘“Piease forgive me for asking you now, 
instead of sending the usual missive! To 
be quite candid—do you admire candor, 
Miss Newton? Iam the most candid of 
men !—I am anxious to carry your accept 
ation away with me.” 

Mr. Newton’s face squared, and he 
looked rather grim and uncertain. He 
glanced at Jess, and saw the pleased and 
expectant jight that shone in her 6yés, and 
his hesitation gave way. 

“Thank you, Lord Clansmere; we shall 
ve very pleased. You bave no engage 
ment, Jess ?’’ 

“No. ob, no!" she said. 

“This is kind of you,’ murmured the 
earl, bending his head before her as if sbe 
had just bestowed, say, balf a kingdom 
upon him. 

“At eight o’clock. I sball look forward 
to the bcur, Miss Newton, You are wy 
nearest neighbors, you know, and ab old 
man is grateful for new friends, es peci- 
ally’—with another bow and the most 
charming of his Chesterfieldian smiles— 
“when they are charming!” 

As they walked towards the brougha 
he said : 

“My son would have accompanied me 
this afternoon, but be bad an engagement. 
He was very much disappointed, and 
begged me to wait: but 1 could not do 80, 
and I reap the reward of my selfishness in 
finding you at home,”’ 

Jess smiled demurely, and the poet 
cbhievous dimple lit up her eyes. The ear 
saw it, and be laughed. 

“What have I said! Ah, I see! It sounds 
as if { were sorry that you were at home! 
lama terrible blunderer, Miss NewtoD, 
but you will put my stapid sentence right 
for me, will you not, or I sball g° teed 
very unbappy indeed—indeed J shall! 

‘Quick and intelligent as well,” be sald 
to himself as he got into bis brougbam 
and was driven away—hie fine, silvery 
baired head uncovered until Jess 4d 
turned away. The brougham overtook 
Ravenhurst as he was walking up thé 
drive, and the ear! pulled the epeck strivg 
and got out. - 

“I should like to walk up to the house, 
he said, pleasantly, “if you will give me 
your arm.”’ 


: ve 
Ravenburst glanced at bim, and es 
but Db 





that his visit bad been a success, 
seid nothing, not even ‘Well?’ ane wt 
earl did not rusb at his subject, Du! sto 
and ked at one f the @ a 
marked, ‘‘I reai'y think that ¢ 
down, Bruce,’’ before be said, 

k we 


been up to the Grange, and | 


|} OUgbi to congratulate ourselves U)’ 


. 
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new neighbors. Mr. Newton will bean 
acquisition. 

“He is a wonderfally well-informed 
map, with @ remarkable countenance, I 
am not surprised at bis making a fortune. 
One of the men of the day, Bruce; of this 
our strangely practical times. 

‘@elf-possessed, full of determination, 
and with conspicuous self-respect; a man 
of cbaracter, of decided character. It is the 
age for meu of that stamp——”’ 

“Did you see Miss Newton?” broke in 
Lord Ravenburst. 

The earl smiled to himself, as he had 
smiled in the Grange drawing room. 

“Yes, oh yes; and really, Bruce, | must 
say that a more charming girl I bave never 

et!” 

mevenhennt struck at a weed with his 
stick. 

“So frank and un-selfconscious,80 grace- 
fuland refined! I say nothing of her 
beauty —and really, she is a lovely girl— 
for, a8 you know, I count the qualities I 
bave mentioned above mere regularity of 
feature, 

“Yea, she is most charming! Frankly 
lam surprised! One does not expect the 
daughter of » self-made man to be pos- 
sessed of such attributes as those which 
adorn this young lady. 

“Frankly—again—lI should consider any 
man—mark me, Bruce, Il say any man— 
whu can win ber for his wife, extremely 
fortunate.”’ 

Ravenbarst looked straight before him. 

“And how did they receive you, sir ?”’ 

“Well,’’ the earl laughed softly. ‘At 
first rather stiffly. The father was a little 
on his dignity: If he had been alone, | 
am afraid I should have had some diffi. 
eulty in melting him.’’ 

“Itis evident that he does not like our 
claas. Recognizes the difference, the gulf, 
and all that.”’ 

“But money bridges it, doesn’t it, Bruce? 
Yes, if he had been alone! But the girl 
made it easy. Thank Heaven, one can 
always get on with thewomen! And she 
was so—easy; she is so young, 80 inno- 
cent, 80 frank, ha!’’ he sighed, laughb- 
ingly, “I declare, I wished myself forty 
years younger! You see, my dear Bruce, 
that I have fallen in love with her! She is 
80 beautiful, so gracefal; her voice is 
music, her pose—all uncoascious, mark 
you—so graceful; in fact——”’ 

“lam rather glad you are not forty 
years younger, sir,’’ said Bruce, with a 
grim smile. 

The earl glanced at him. 

“Good ! I could not have said anything 
better myself. My dear Bruce, I am glad 
you bave made up your mind! And uow, 
1 wonder whether it is fair to tell tales out 
of school! Well, I’ll risk it. My dear 
Bruce, this pertection of girlhood blushed 
when I mentioned your name!”’ 

Kavenhurst frowned. It seemed almost 
indélicate, even in his father’s softly musi- 
cal voice, 

The earl saw that he had jarred, and in- 
Stantly changed the subject. 

They were very silent at dinner that 
night, but though he did not talk much, 
Ravenhurst allowed the butler to fill his 
wine glass rather frequently, and after 
dinner he went on to the terrace and 
smoked a cigar, staring intently before 
him; and rather late for the earl, be 
knocked at his father’s door. 

The valet made to go, but Ravenburst 
stopped him with a gesture, 

“Lonly came to tell you that I sball 
have to go to town, sir,’’ he said. 

“Really ? Iam sorry. Must you?” 

“Yes. I want to get my hair cut,” said 
Ravenhurst. 

The earl nodded, as if this were quite 
sufficient excuse. ‘By the way, Bruce, 
the Newtons dine here on Thursday.” 

“Very weil;I shall be back in time,’ 
bn the quiet response. “Good night, 

r.’? 

Lord Ravenhurst went up to town next 
day; dined at his ciub, and after dinner— 
declining alluring invitations to pool and 
baccarat—got into a hansom, and told the 
Manto drive to 86 Gardenia street, Chel- 


| to hunt for the word to describe her—she 


wares, at night the paper boy hitters } i+ 
shriek down its long length, it is the #tree! 
of the lower “middle ciass," and it bass 
character which is all its own. 

Just before Ravenburst’s hansom pulled 
up with a jerk at No. 86, a lady and gen- 
tleman were seated in the tiny drawing 
room of the house; or, rather, she was 
lying on a lounge, and he was lounging in 
a chair near her. 

The small room was furnished in a 
would-be artistic fashion. The walls were 
covered with a sea-green paper with yel- 
low flowers, the like of which no botanist 
bes seen, the furniture was covered with 
an artistic cretonne, there wasa piano in 
imitation sandal wood, cabinets of imita- 
tion ebony stood in three of the corners, a 
cheap screen rounded—or squared—the 
fourth. 

Cheap Jupanese plates—those you buy 
for fourpence halfpenny—hung on the 
walls between lithographs and oleos. 

The carpet was an inexpensive, but 
gaudy product of the Indian loom; imi- 
tation ferns filled the fireplace; a strong 
deor of patchouli fought vigorously with 
the perfume of doubtful cigarettes and—and 
—and—gin; for, with a blush be it stated, 
a glass of that fascinating but plebeian 
spirit stood on the table beside the 
couch. 

The lady who reclined thereon was ap- 
proaching middie age. She was—one bas 


was superb. 

A beautifully-made woman, witb still 
supple figure, witha handsome face of 
regular features, with bronze—auburn— 
gold-tinted hair, and large, languorous 
eyes, and, also, large, languorous mouth. 
Between ourselves, the hair was dyed, and 
the milk and rose complexion was—was 
removable at pleasure. She wae smoking 
one of the doubtful cigarettes, as was also 
ber companion. 

He was a young man, with fair, almost 
colorless hair, and slate gray eyes. A pale 
young man, with an unhealthy pallor; bis 
lips were thin and shrewd—cunning is 
perhaps the better adjective, and the same 
expression applies to the faint colored 
eyes. 

He, too, had a glass of gin and water be. 
side bim, and as he sipped it and smoked 
his cigarette he looked sideways—he bad a 
taick of looking sideways—at the superb 
lady on the couch. 

“You say that he hasn’t been here lately, 
Poll?” 

“No. I wish you wouldn’t call me ‘Poll.’ 
Can’t you remember that I’m Deborah ?’ 

The man laughed—a tbin, cunning kind 
of laugh, which had po merriment in it, 
only cynical, contemptuous sel f-conceit. 

‘(Deborah was your stage name; you’ve 
left the stage, you know.”’ 

“All the same, I like Deborah, and I'll 
trouble you to call me by it, ,Enery.’’ 

’Enery smiled. 

“All right; it doesn’t signify. And he 
basn’t been bere lately ?”’ 

“No,” assented the lady who desired 
the name of Deborah. “I can’t think 
what has become of him. He used to be 
here almost every day in the week; but I 
haver’t seen him for—ob! quite a fort. 
night.’”’ 

‘Cooling off, perbaps?’”’ suggested 
’Enery. 

The lady looked at him angrily. 
“Nothing of the kind. He was as—as 
nice as could be the last time he was here. 


father, the earl, at one of bis places.” 
“Ab! said the young man, blowing a 
cloud of the not too fragrant smoke from 
his cigarette. “Sappose he ain’t? Sup- 
pose he’s got tired—men of his sort do, 
you know. Suppose he don’t turn up? 
They’ve a trick at doing that, you know. 
Where are you then, Poliy—I mean De. 
borah ?’”’ 

‘He won’t,’”’ she eaid, with lazy confi- 
dence. 

‘Heain’t like the rest—he’sa man of 


bonor!’’ 
Mr. Henry Glave sneered behind the 





86a. 


Gardenia street isa would-be-fashionable | 
thoroughfare, leading froma really fasb- 
lonable 8quare. 

It is a quiet street, with a row of houses 
all exactly alike on either side, and an air 
of Bohemianism which is indetinable and 
bard to describe, 

Now and again quiet—very quiet—car- 
a stop at some of the doors, and well- 

eased — too well-dressed — ladies pass 


1 


“them into the small and “gentee 
OUB66. 
“H such streets live the actor, the needy 
Darrias 
“er, the youngand atruggling doc 
» ‘h6 fashionabie modiate. 


All day long the costermonger yells his 


wor 


| giving me notice.’’ 


cigarette, 
‘He wouldn’t break with me without 


“and if be should break with you? It’s 


lexpect be has gone down to see bis | 
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—@' you would do—ever since I knew 
bim " 

‘If he breaks it off, be ought to do some- 
thing baudsou.e for you,” remarked Mr. 
Glave, thoughtfully. “You gave up the 
stage to please him.” 

“And because | was a rank failure,” put 
in the lady, reaching for her gin and 
water. 

“Who can say? You might have caught 
on. You can’ttell. Anyway——” 

“What's that?” brokein the lady. “A 
cab! It's stopped here, too. That's bis 
voice! Here, go into the next room!” She 
slid off the couch, and pointed toa cur- 
tained doorway. ‘‘And take these glasses 
with you!”’ 

Mr. Glave snatched up the glasses and 
disappeared as the lady arranged herself 
on the couch tn her most gracefr! attitude, 
with the cigarette still between ber full— 
too full—lips, 

The door opened, and Lord Kavenhurst 
entered, 

“Oh ! it’s you, is it?’ she said, with a 
yaw which showed the even, but rather 
large, teeth. ‘You've come, at last.” 

“Yes, I’ve come, Deborah,” he sald, 
gravely. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


é ES, I’ve come at last, Deborah,” 
said Lord Ravenburst, as he took 
the hand she held out and kissed 

it. Then he looked round the room. He 
had been there a great many times before, 
bat, strange to say, its cheapness, ite vul- 
Karity, bad never jarred upon him as they 
did to-night; there had always been an 
odor of patchouli about the apartment, 
ithad never seemed so conspicuous as 
now;the pungent perfume got upon his 
nérves and vaguely irritated and oppressed 
him. 

At he jooked round the room, he won- 
dered why it was #0 cheaply and hideour- 
ly furnished, and what the lady who 
owned it did with the large sum of money 
which he had placed at her disposal. 

And, as he glanced at the lady herself, 
he was struck, almost for the first time, 
with the fact that, though she was 
handsome and superb, ber hair was dyed 
and her complexion one of art. 

In simple trutb, Bruce Ravenhurst's 
eyes had suddenly become open. It was 
as ifa veil had been torn aside and he was 
able to see the woman in her true charac 
ter, 

And this miracle had been wrought by 
Jess! At that moment her face foated be- 
fore hin-—the sweet, girlish face, with the 
pure, innocent eyes, and he contrasted it 
with the ftaceof the painted lady on the 
couch; be heard Jess’ frank, clear tones, 
full of girlish self-unconsciousness, and he 
contrasted them with the artificial, under 
bred voice of Deborah.”’ 

At that moment be ask himaelf, with 
wonder and self-contempt, how he could 
ever have imagined himself to be in love 
with her. For he bad so imagi: ed. 

He had met her ata fast supper party 
some years ago. At thattime there had 
not been s0 much need for powder and 
paint; she was in the zenith of her beauty, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


BLACK AND Wuits.—The children of 
the biackest Africans are born whitish. 
In a month they become pale yellow, In a 
year, brown, at four dirty bieck, at six or 
seven a giowsy black, The change is in 
the membrane below the outicie 


THe CRang.—The crane is considered to 
be the most cunning of all birds. It ata- 
tions itself quietly by a pool, apparently 
absorbed in meditating, till it sees a fish 
to dart upon, Sothe word “crane” has 
become synonymous with hypocrite, 
traitor, etc., in the ancient and modern 
languages of India. 

Wuenonit Camn.—The straw mann- 
facture owes its introduction into England 
t) Mary Queen of Scots, who, on quitting 
France, was so struck with the making of 
straw plait by the women ana children of 
Lorraine that she persuaded a number of 
these folk to come overto England with 
her, In the hope that the peasantry might 
be able to learn theart. From their arri- 
val in 1661 the plaiters had but sorry times, 
until James I. established the oolony In 
the Luton district, where thousands are 
now engaged in thie great industry. 

EARLY SPKOCIALISTS.—Spoctalista in an- 
clent Rome seem to have been as numer 
ous af they are in our own time, and 
women-doctors were also permitted to 
practise in medicine and obatetrios, Vari- 
ous ancient inscriptions referring to eyo 
and ear specialists and their various ip- 
struments, and the seals affixed to their 
patent medicines, still exist. Dentists ap- 
pear to have flourished, aud #ix skulis 
were recently discovered in an old tomh 
with teeth fixed with gold asin the mod- 
ern American teeth systems. One of the 
falne teeth was a horse’s tooth cut down 
to fit the human mouth, 

ANIMALS AND EFARTHQUAK KS, —Iphabi- 
tants of lands subject to earthquakes bo- 
lieve that they can tell when a shock is go- 
ing to happen by feeling unusually de- 
pressed and languid, But the effect of a 
coming quake is even more marked in 
animals, In Oaracas, the capital of Ven- 
esuela, dogs, cats, and jorboas get very 
restless, Just before the first shock in the 
Riviera in February, 1887, a groom noticed 
how fidgety his horses wore, laying back 
their ears and declining to be calined* 
Sea-birds have been seen flying inland be- 
foré a severe shock in Chill, while doga 
have bolted in bot haste from « Mexican 
town, as if eager to escapo from falling 
ruing and a too early grave. 

Wuen WaTke Farekzun.— Water is one 
of the fow things that expand in passing 
from the liquid to the solid state, That is 
why the water pipes burst in severe frost, 
though, as we are nol aware of the burat 
until the thaw comes, most folk think it is 
the thaw that does the mischief. Itis a 
good thing, bowever, that water expands 
when it freeses, for if it did not, the world 
would s00n cowe to an end 8O far aa you 
and | are concerned, Just see what would 
happen in that 6vent. As the surface 
water froze it would get beavier and #ink, 
the lighter water from below would then 
go on until the whole #64 becamne @ Umass 





a magnificent creature, full of life and 
spirits, and he had been smitten by her 
charips, 

Sie was onthe stage, then; not doing 
very much, and with little promise of win 
ning a name, and she had availed herself 
of his fancy for her to leave the garish 
lights of the theatre and throw up her pro- 
tession. 

He was young and reckless, and no 6x 
cuse can be made for him, no attempt to 
palliate a folly which, sooner Or later, 
brings ite punishment, 

Experience is a bitter school, but the 
young and the foolish will learn in no 
other; Kavenhburst was just beginning to 
learn the lesson; and as he thought of 
Jess, and the love for her which had 
sprung up in bis boson, and was growing 
like an exquisite and delicate flower, he 
felt that the lesson was very bitter indeed. 
He knew that he must break with De 
borah, and he might have broken with her 
as many other meén have snapped there 
dangerous chains—by a letter or a mes 
sage; but, with all bis faulte, and, alas! 





possible, you know. He’s got to marry, 
sooner or later—in fact, he’s bound to.’’ 
The lady looked up viciously. 
“Let him try it on! I’ve got letters—let- | 
ters, do you bear! He’s promised me mar 
riage—ob ! it’s all very weil for you to sit 


there, smeering! I tell you that he’s 
promised mé marr age, ®quare and bonor- 
abié 

‘But it’s all right He wouldn’t leave 
me without a word—an explanation. I teil 
you he’s different to most I never knew 


bim tella lietotry and make out a thing 


they were many, Kavenhurst was « man 
of honor, and not cold-hearted. 
In this case his honor stood rooted in 
| dishonor, and be had come to tell her, face 
to face, that they muat part, instead of 
writing hera etter, a8 #21688 Drave man 
would have done 
W here have + ? ahe an k ¢ 
Won't y ave a yarette 7 ere’s 
1 some champagne nthes eboara - 
of the last bottles,’ 
[TO BK OONTINUED, 


of ice which the sun could not possibly 
melt. Only think of such # state of things 
asthat. Kut what really happens? After 
it has been cooled down to @ certain point 
water, instead of shrinking and #o getting 
heavier, 6xpands, and therefore, growing 
lighter, remains and fortus# crust of ice 


| ON the lop 


Newpies.—The needle in one of the 
most ancient instruments of which we 
have any record, The first account that 
history gives of the manufacture of need- 
low is that they were made at Nuremburg 
in 1730; and, while the date of their first 
meanulacturé in England is in doubt, it in 
sald to have commenced in that country 
about 1/48 or 1546, and it is asserted that 
the art was practised by # Spanish nogro 
or native of lndia, who led withont dis 
closing the secreto! bis process. During 
the reign of (Queen Elisabeth this industry 
was revived, apd has been continued ever 
since, Christopher Greening and « Mr, 
Damier eatablisued needie factories at Long 


Crendon, near Kedditeh, in England, in 
1650, and these were soon follicwed by 
other London needle makers, HKedditch 
is atill the centre of English needie manu- 
facture. The eyes of the earliest needles 
wert #4 Uare Many unsuccessful at 
lenipla were u le 1 t x { the so 
m on ‘ 
we ‘a - 
6 6 -) ~” 
11’ noe n 
es rung as “ w ‘ " 
r v6 Frapid a ere y pal my 
eautiful foish vo the eye 
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OLD MUSIC, 


BY «. & 





Back from the misty realma of time, 
Back from the years agone, 

Faintly we catch the ringing rhyme, 

And hear the melody and chime 

Of olden songs, of strains sublime, 
Like a carol of birds at dawn. 


And ever we hear them, soft and low, 
Marping their music sweet, 

Songs that we loved in the long ago, 

Rippling thetr liquid evb and flow, 

Drifting thelr cadence to and fro, 
Like the fall of fairy feet. 


Some faces our hearte will ever hold, 
Some semilles we may remember yet, 
There were flowing locks like the 
gold, 
They were parted lips of Cupid's moi, 
And the songs they sang can ne'er grow old, 
For our bearts can ne'er forget 


subset’s 


The tunes that the votce of girlhood sung, 
The chords that we loved full well 
When hopes were tLuoyant, 
young, 
When fatry belle in the Mower caps rung, 
And ever fell from « matden’s tongue, 
The words of witching spell 


hearte were 
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QUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM G1L00M TO BUBB 








L40HT,”’ “LORD LYNNK'S CHOICE,”’ 
“HER MOTH KK'S BIN,’’ ETO, 


HTO., ETO, 





CHAPTER LX XX.—(CONTINURD. ) 


T seemed quite natural for Mattie and 

| Earle to pass through the long open 

giase doors, and spend the five min- 
utes among the flowers, 

“You have a glorious day for your wed- 
ding, Barie,”’ said Mattie. “I think the 
eun knows all aboutit; it never shone so 
brightly before. The best wish that I can 
offer is that your life may be as bright as 
the sunshine ”’ 

it seemed only natural for him to turn 
to ber and say: 

“Have you seen Doris this morning ?”’ 

“No,” she replied. 

She bad been to the door of her room, 
but it wase@o silent she did not like to 
arouse her. 

Then Earle went to & moss-rose tree and 
gathered a oeautiful bud, all shrouded in 
ita green leaves. 

“Mattie,’’ he said, ‘‘will you take this to 
her with my love?’’ 

“W bat this iove is!’ laughed Mattie, as 
ahe went on her errand. 

While she was gone the earl came in, 
and they sat down to breakfast. It was 
some littie surprise to Farle when Mattie 
came back with tbe rose in ber hand. 

*Dorts is not awake yet, and ber maid 
did not seem willing to call her. 
up late last night, | think.” 

He said nothing, but he thought to him- 
self it was strange Doris should sleep so 
soundly on this most éventful morning of 
her life. 

They took a burried breakfast; then 
Mattie said: 

“Now itis growing late—our beautiful 
bride must be roused.”’ 

Lady Estelle looked up hurriedly. 

“le Doris still in her room?” she asked. 
“How etrange that she sleeps so aound|y I” 

In the long corridor Mattie met the 
pretty Parisienne, Lady Doris’ maid, Eu- 
genie 

“You must rouse Lady Studleigh; she 
will be quite late if you do not”’ 

“My lady sleeps well,’’ said the girl, 
with a smile, as she tripped away. It was 
some short time before she returned; she 
looked pale and scared, bhaif bewildered. 

“Lcanpot understand !t, Miss Brace,” 
ane said. “J bave been rapping, making 
& great noise at my iady’s door, but she 
does not hear, she does not answer !"’ 

Mattie looked perplexed. The maid con- 
tinued: 

“Itis very strange, but it seems to me 
the lights are ali burning—there is a streak 
of light from under the door.” 

“Then Lady Doris must have sat up 
very late, and bas forgotten to extinguish 


She was 





them; that is why she ic sleeping so 
soundly this morning. | will go with you 
and we will try again.” 

Mattie and the maid went together. 
Just as Eugenie bad said, the door was | 
fastened inside, and underneath it was. 


seen a broad, clear stream of lamplight 
Mattie knocked. 


‘Dor's,”’ she said, ‘‘you must wake up, 
dear Earie is waiting it will ve time to 
start for church soon. 

But the words never reaehed the dead 


ears; the cold lips made no answer 
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“Dorie! cried the foster sister again; 
and again that strange silence was the only 
response. 

“Let me try, Miss Brace,"’ said Eugenie, 
and she rapped loud enough to bave 
aroused the seven sieepers. Still there 
came no reply. 

The two faces looked pale and startied, 
one at another. 

“I am afraid, Miss Brace,’’ said the maid, 
‘that there is something wrong !"’ 

“What can be wrong’? Has Lady Stud- 
leigh gone out, do you think, and taken 
the key of the room with ber? If #o, why 
should she leave the lamps burning? Ob, 
my leady!—Lady Studleigh! do you not 
hear us?’ 

Then Mattie began to fear. What had 
happened ? She waited some time longer, 
but the same dead silence reigned. 

«“W bat ehall we do, Miss Hrace?’’ asked 
Eugenie Her face grew very pale as she 
spoke “I am quite sure that there is 
really something the matter. Lady Stud- 
leigh must belli. I shall fetch the count- 
ess ?"’ 

A vision of the fair, gentie face of Lady 
Estelle, witb ite sweet lips and tender eyes, 
acemed to rise before ber 

“No,” she replied; “If you really think 
there is anything wrong, you had better 
find the earl. But what can it be? 
my dariing sister, do you not hear? W 
you not unfasten the door ?” 

“] will go at once,”’ said Eugenie. 

Mattie begged that she would say noth- 
lng to the countess. 

The maid bastened away and Mattie 
kept her lonely wetch by the room door. 
She listened intently, but there was no 
sound, no faint rusile of a dress, no mur- 
mur of a voice; nothing but the glare of 
lamplight came from underneath. In 
epite of herself the dead silence frightened 
ber. 

Whatcould bave happened? Even if 
Doris were iil she could 
bell and opened the door. 
tie likelihood of her being 
many hours since they 
then she wasin the best 
spirits. 

The ear! 
ridor. 

“What is the matier, Mattie ?’’ he asked, 
in a loud cheery voice. *‘Eugenie is tell- 
ing me some wonderful sto:y about not 
being avle to weke my daughter. What 
does it mean? Doris oughtto be dressed 
and ready.”’ 

He started when his eye fell on Mattie's 
bewildered face. 

“You do not mean to say that there is 
anothing wrong ?"’ be cried. 

“I bope not, Lord Linleigh, but we have 
been here nearly baifan hour, doiug all 
that is possible to wake = oris, and we can 
not even make ber hear.”’ 

He looked wonderfully relieved. 

*Isthatall? 1 will scon wake her.”’ 

He appiied bimself vigorously to 
task with sorauch geal 
half deafened. 

“That will do,” he said, iaughingly. 
“Doria, you heard that, | am sure.’’ 

There wasno repiy. Mattie laid 
band on bis ari. 

“Lord Linieigh,’’ she asked, “do you 
eee the gleam ofthe lampilight under the 
door? The night ligbts are still burning.”’ 

Theo be looked a lilttie startied, 

“Mattie,” he said, hurriedly, “young 
ladies live so fast nowadays; do you think 

Doris takes opiates of any kind—anything 
to make her sieep ?"’ 

“I do not think eo,’’ she replied. 

Then again, witb ail his force, the ear! 
called to her, and again there was 
sponse 

**This is horrible,” he said, beating with 
bis hands on the door. “Why, Mattie, 
Mattie, it is like the silence of death.”’ 

“Shall you break the door open?’ 
asked. : 

“No, my dear Mattie,” he said, aghast; 
“Is there any need ? There can not be any- 
thing realiy serious the matter; w break 
open the door would be to presuppose 


7 
iii 


There was lit- 
ill; it was not 
bad parted, and 
of bealth and 


came quickly down the oor- 


the 
that Mattie was 


her 


ehe 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Doris, | 


bave rung ber | 














giance—open, so that im ail probabilily 
she had risen and bad gome out into the 
grounds. 


His beart gave a great teend of relief; | 
she was out-of-doore—tbere could be po 


doubt of it; gone, probably, to emjoy one 
last glimpse of ber home. 

There was a strange feeling of oppres- 
sion, a strange heaviness im bis he+rt He 
raised his hand to bis brow, and wondered 
to feel the great drops there. 

“J will go to her room.” be said to bim- 
seif; ‘she will be there seam: she Is dream- 
ing her time away, | suppose.” 

Yet be went very so#-y. 
Heaven ! what ts that? 

A thin crimson staim stealing gently 
along the floor; a Serridle crimson Stain. 

Great Heaven, what dia it mean? 

The next moment be «a standing with 
a white, terrivie face, coming at the ghastly 
sight, that he ls never to forget again, iet 
him liveiong as be may. The larid light 
of tbe jaimps contrasts #2 ibe eweet light 
of the day. 

Tiere on the floor lice the wedding 
dress, the vel! and wreath—torn, destroyed 
—cut ofall shape—etained wiih that fear- 
ful crimson; and lying om ikem, ber golden 
bair all wet and stained, ber while neck 
bare, ber dead face calm and still, was 
Doris—his beautiful, detored daughter. 

Ha uttered nocry. He fi on his kness 
by the fair dead gir! amd Lomked at her. 

Murdered ! dead! lyimge there with ber 
heart’s blood flewing rowné ber! Dead! 
murdered ! while be stepe 

All the sudden sheck and terrer of 
bereavement came over bigs 
passion of despair. 

He uttered one ionag, low 


Ah, dear 


his 
ina sudden 


cTy, and fled 





CHAPTER LXXAXL 


from the room. 
ORD LINLEIGH rushed 
| room like one mad. He was utterly 

4 jost. That his beautiful daughter, 
who was to have Seem married that day, 
lay there murdered amd desi wa« an idea 
too terrible to contempiais He fed from 
the place; but he eulc not ay from 
reality. sss 

How, in Heaven's name, was be to con- 
front the wother ihe enheppy girl? 
liow was he to tell her Lower? What was 
he to do? : 

For once the courage of ibe Siadieighs— 
ob, fatal Doast!—fta let bim. He sunk 
down on the last step of Ubet fatal” steir- 
case, white, sick, ire@Dling and up- 
manned, 

“Woat shall I do?" Se moaned to him- 
self. “On, Heaven, what shal I do?’ 

It must be told. There was no time to 
lose. Even now he «oa sat & hurried 
InUrMUT, &8 Of eX pectalom and fear. 

When he rose to retarn 


from the 


or 


2 » 
“ s 


Ss limwt® Ltreiwn- 
bled like those of a litte sbiid He was 
compelled to cluteh the roe rail and the 

| boughs of the trees for support It was 
not sorrow. 

He had not realizx? pec that it was his 
daughter, his only child wt lay dead. 
He was simply Stunned with horror. The 

| dead face, the crimson staimed hair, the 


no re | 


something terrible. How foolish law! , 
There is the staircase—I had forgotten | 


that.”” He stopped abruptly and turned 
very pala 

“Surely to Heaven,’’ he cried, “nothing 
has happened through thal staircase door 
being left open? 1 always felt nervous 
over it. Stay here, Mattie; say nothing. | 


| will run round.”’ 


As he passed burriedly along he saw 
Earle, who, looking at his face, cried: 

“W bat is the matter, Lord Linleigh ?”’ 

“Nothing 
Lhe Gar! 

Hie passed 
the broad 


was the hurried repiy, and 
Dastened 
tare 


ugh the b through 
terrace to the staircase leading 
© bis daugbter’s suite of rooms 


rhe door was open—be saw that at one 


bare white breast With its lerrinie wound 
—the sun shining over ibe ghestly scene, 

The hall door was open, as he had left it, 
and he saw the servants Serrying on their 
different aftfaira 
reached thea 

There was to be a we 
strength of it they 
handsome present 

Their faces were «| smiles; Dut one or 
two, passing along, ose’ agbast as the 
master of that superb marsion, with bis 
white face and horror stricken eves, came 
in. ; 

The library was the mearest room at 
hand. He went io. 

‘Teil Miss Brace | want 
rectly,’’ be said. 


No murmer of dreid bad 
ing. and 
cet Gech 


on the 
received a 


to see ber di- 


—_— 





And in a few winutes Meine stood trem- | 


bling before hiuw. 

“There is semethome tbe matter,’ she 
said, in a low votes, “and, Lord Linieigh, 
you are afraic to tel me what ii is” 


Hecould only hoi¢ eet his bands to- 
ward ber with a trem o¢ ory: 

“Ob, great Heaven! bow shall I tel! 
her ?”’ 


She kneitdown Oy B= side and held 
both his bands in hers She feit that he 


was trembiing—ibe stromg figure was al 
most falling 


“Tell me!’ she cried. calmly ‘l am 
strong ; you can trust me: /] will eip you 
ail | can.”’ 

Phe good e*< - & . te 
tifui . a . ve 

rie ral ~ s+ oa act 

Mattie e s . = arse 

Voris is a 

~Hhe grew very pa. 4& word passed 
ber lips Soe saw thai 


™ Meck would de. j 


sible to console her. What cous sie oe? 
it was the heart-broken cry cf & acto 
for a child; but she could mot te. 

“Wemust be patient, dear Lacy,” sit 
said, “and waft until Lord Licisigs sae 
or comes,”’ 

She persuaded the countess t .¢ «@ Wet 
couch, Sbe complied, trem! ing, SP 
ing. 

“You must be hiding something ime 
me,”’ she said. “She was bave Oe 
warried this morning Ob, Matpe 
we what it is?” 

Mattie Brace passed throug’ wen} ever? 
of sorrow atd sadness; bui none S Garé 
as that which she spent shut up wa Ley 

| Liuieigh. 

She could hear the sound of Sure 
footsteps. Once or twice she oeard & 

| of fear or dismay. She beard we 
galloping of borses, and she s™°* us 
they were gone in search of the coer of BF 
deed. 

Yet ail that time she bad to st ee * 
sumed calm by the side of Lacy 5S" 
No one came near them. - 

The silence of death seemed w ™S* 
over that part of the house, #5h¢ T= 
Mattie’s heart, if not from ber ups 
every minute the prayer: 

‘Heaven save Earie”’ 

What had passed was Like # Stt* 
dream to all those who ssa = * 
Lord Linieigh had gone <r 
Earle. 

He found bim busied + preyere 
tions; happy and light of bear = ee 
never lo be again ieturne * — 
Sical laugh to the earl 

“We bave just ton minutes, = 
bope Doris is ready.’”’ aie 

Then the smile died . aa 
caught one glimpse of the wale ait 
terrified eyes 2 

With one bound he had cise P = 
tance Detlweeu tne: a © - 

ientiy uiching Lord I . 
Wi 8 at 
W nat is W ba 
= 
ca;r an a¢ . 
seem er ske awa . 
thar wiali bave 


pend on ber. Sbe musi not icse 
control for one minute. 

“Doris is dead!" he repeated “And 
that is not all—she bas been & Silly, teers. 
bly murdered, and she was to bave 7 
married to-day!” 

She was quite silent for some Bote 
trying to realize the meaning of Dos words 
Then her old prayer stole to ber lipe- 

‘We muat try to spare Farle” SDe senc. 
‘Heaven save Earie !”’ 

Lord Linleigh caught heid of ber 

“Mattie,” he said, in a low. ope 
voloe, quite unlike his own “©! baw. Dew 
realized yet that itis my child Dora | 
can Only understand a murder bes teen 
done. Have | lost my resson f 

“No. You must be brave, 
“Tbink of Lady Linieigh. 
enough Lo kill her.”’ 

His bead fell on bis hands, with « low 
moan. 

“You do not know-—you a 
all,’’ he said. 

Just at that moment they 
voice of Lady Estelle im tbe 
started up, ¢éverything forg 
the wife he loved so 
whose child lay « ead. 

“Do 


i 


Ler get 


se sad. 
Such a New is 


oa bow 


Seard the 
Pall He 
en emcee 
dearly, the mother 


one thing for 


me, Mattie he 

gasped. ‘Go to her—on some pretext of 
other—take her to her own rwm: «te 
must not 866, ehé must not know. Kee: 
her there: I must tell Earie 
Mattie hastened to obey | Lacy Ex 
telle was speaking to one of tbe servare 


in the hall. 
**Mattie,”’ she said, “I donot under=and 
thie delay. ifsome one does set Derrr 
matters @ little, we shall have so wedding 
to-day.”’ 
Then the girl’s anxious face and pa 
lips struck ber. 


“Surely,’’ she said, “there ts nothing 
wrong. Has Doris changed ber wind? 
“No, dear Lady Linieigh; sie & om 


quite well: and prebabiy there wii tee 
wedding to day. |] want you to come wh 
me to your own room—I Want %© Gus & 
you,” 

“] shall goto Doris,” said ihe coapies: 
“if she is not well, my place is wild Der. 

But Mattie caught her banda and ie 
countess always yielding, went with ber. 

‘Is she really ill, Mattie Is it seape ter 
rible fever—some terribie plague? Never 
mind—! will go and kiss i from ber aps. 
I must be with her.” 

The poor lady wrung ber bends i we 
paroxysm of despair; her face quivers 
with grief. Mattis tried ali inst was pe 


“Dorisisill, Siae- BoO—s 
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Tr 
gone away | 





+»or mind again—shecan not bare 
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I said “No,” Jim satd “Yes,” 
We both smilingly stuck to our text. It 


“l was more pugsied than ever! Why 
my engagement to Ella should be ‘shock- 
ing’ I couldn't see; and I no doubt ex- 
pressed it in my looks, 

“So sudden, too, sir!’ said the woman. 
“Nobody expected it!’ 

““W hatever's the matter ?"’ said I. 

“Why, haven't you heard that Miss 
York is dead? No! Oh, dear! Poor 
thing; had a fitin the night, doctor says; 
was quite unconscious when Miss Ella got 
there, and died at 9 o’vlook this morn- 
ing.” 

“My heart sank; I felt faint and giddy. 
It was some minutes before I could move, 
You will never know how it feels; How- 
eon, unless you should have sucb a biow, 
which I hope you never will, But I am 
bound to say that my one thought was 
‘My poor, lonely dariing, Ella!’ 

“There were no more details to be 
learned about Miss York’s death. She was 
buried in L wmarket churchyard. Ella 
was lll for weeks, and could not see even 
me. When she was well enough to at 
tend to business It was found that she in- 
herited all her aunt’s money, and as she 
bad already accepted me, we were married 
a twelvemonth afterward. 

‘She had been awfully lonely, she said, 
since Miss York’s death, but no couple 
had ever lived happier and been nearer 
and dearer to each other than Ella and I. 
May (iod bless ber !’’ 

“Amen !'’ said I solemnly and rever- 
enily. 

“Ella and I,” pursued Jim, ‘could 
never give the remotest guess as to her 
auot’s objection to our engagement, and it 
would probably bave remained a mystery 
tome, as ithasto Ella even now, had it 
not been for the following circumstances, 
Some time ago J] was sent for at the prison 
to see a rather desperate character, whose 
end was very near 
“He had been sent to seven years’ penal 
servitude some three years before for for- 
gery, and after serving two years at Port- 
land had been transferred to Lowmarket. 
His appearance was superior to that of the 
ordinary conviet, even when a forger. 
“Although I had seen bim several times, 
and certainly been struck with his face 
and appearance, we could not be said to te 
friendly, a3 he bad been indifferent to all 
my ad vances, 

‘-] found him lying in the hospital, and 
Isoon saw that he would not live very 
long. 

‘*You seem pleased to see me?’ I said. 
**Yoa, sir,” replied No. 152, “I am glad 
you've oome; | bardly expected you 
would, coneidering how standoffish I've 
been. But 1 wanted to see you, as the doc- 
tor says I’m not likely to last muvh longer 
—perhaps not till to morrow, 

“There, well, never mind. Keep your 
courage up, and you'll probably deceive 
the doctor. 

“J talked to him about hissoul and 
spiritual things That wemay pase by, 





had “You will nut be married to-day,” said | was not ofien that we differed in opinion, 
mad the earl, sadly. “My poor Earle” | but this was one case, anyhow. 
a «pean not believe it; I will not believe | “Why, Jim,” said I, “you would have 
a.” becried. “Is Heaven eo cruel; would | been the last person I should have ex- 
tes, God jet that sun shine—those birds sing— | pected to take that line, for I am sure, 
rds, those sweet flowers bloom ? Yes, kil! me; from what I have seen, that if ever two 
slay me: take my love away. 1 will not | folks were happy and loving, they are 
=e neileve it.” | Elia and yourself. | can’t conceive of 
“Hush,” said the earl, laying bis band | your having any secret which you would 
on toe quivering lips; “bush, my poor not wish Ella to know.” 
a Farie. Whatever happens, we must not “Ah,” retorted he, with a peculiar «mile, 
bea rail against Heaven.” | “that’s Just it. Well, Howson, I'll tell! 
se «jt is not Heaven,” he cried. “I tei! you, | you one, if you like, though,”’ he added, 
eT, Got «ould net doit; He would not take | “it mast remain a secret between us two. 
my dariing from me, You are afraid to | I have never spoken of it to any one in 
-~ say what has happened, I know she bas | the world, and never shall, except to 
wh gone away and left m6, as she did before | yourself.” 
Oht my love, my love! you shall net) “Thanks, Jim, you need not fear me, 
-_ rhea e! I will foltow you over the wide | as you know. I! am only curious to know 
a : | will find you, and love you, and / the case,” and I assumed an attitude of 
acu pake you myown! Oh! speak to me, | eager attention to Jim's story. 
for mercy's Sake! Speak—has she gone ?’ “Iwas thechaplain at Lowmarket, as 
_ ‘My dear Earle, 1 donot Know how te you are wel! aware, before | came here. It 
He ‘ n; words seem to failme Try to! isa pretty place, and one wonders what- 
cera hear it iikes man, though it is hard to ever made the Government build a jail 
cher ar— Doris is dead Y”’ there. 
saw the young lover’s face grow | “However, there it is, and there was !. 
he gray as with the pallor of death. | The amount of society that one got in Low- 
ae Dead?’ he repeated, slowly—‘“«dead I" market was perfectly asionishing. Had I 
es Yes; but thatis notall, She bas been had the time and inclination for it, | might 
™ 7 —you must bear it bravely, Karle—she hae have turned out a regular ‘society’ clergy- 
been cruelly murdered !”’ man 
He repeated the word with the air of one *“As it was, I hada full amount of lec- 
} Es ® iid not thoronghly understand. tures, soirees, parties and entertainmenta. 
— rdered! Doris! You cannet be | Among the peopie I got in with none were 
: speaking earnestly. Who could, who | nicerthanthe Yorks, 
— would murder her?” ; “Miss York, a maiden lady of 50, lived 
ta ivrd Linielgh saw that be musi give | in « large and beautifully furnished house 
amg ue to realize, to onderstsnd, and | called ‘The Cedars,’ in the best part of the 
they both sat in silence for some minutes, | town 
— that ghas ly gray pallor deepening on the!’ ‘She was known al! over the district for 
~— young lover’s face, | ber charity, kindness of heart and pure 
ine Suddenly the true meaning of the words | lite. Everybody had a good word for her. 
cecurred to bim, and he buried bis face in Nor was her niece, Miss York, any leas 
= bis bands with acry that Lord Linieigh | popular. People in Lowmarket fairly 
. - got. worshipped both of them. 
- = So they remained for some time: them | “J was 28 when first saw Kila York, 
_ Lore Linietgh touched him gently. and at once succumbed to her charms. 
E Earle,’ Le said, “you havesil your life} For weeks her praises had been in my 
oe) wecevein. We have twothings to do} ears, and now, on acquaintance, I found 
now.’ ber beauty, her manners, her kindness of 
_ The white lips did net move, but the | heart, rot one whit less than report 
a bageard eyes seemed to ask, ‘What?’ stated. 
tees “We have to bury herand avenge her;) “I toved her. Of course, I could not say 
ry wetaveto find out who murdered her! so st once: and whether, after twoor three 
_— *! we slept so near.”’ | meetings in the course of my work—for 
a fhe word murder seemed to come home | Miss York the elder took great interest in 
abo t then in its full significance; his face our «phere of labor—she guessed my love, 
r fu-hed, a faine of fire came into his eyes | and reciprocated it, [could not then say. 
ee Heeclutched the @arl’s hand as with an “I fomnd, upon judicious inquiries, that 
a TOD RIBS Miss York —Ella—had lived with her aunt 
vas bewildered,’ he said. “I did not from childhood; that she was now 24; that 
ebe rai.y understand, Do you mean that) her mother was dead, and: her father lived 
re sou ne has killed Doris?” on the Continent for his health; also that 
= Yos. she les in herown room there, she was her aunt's sole heiress. These 
7 » knifein her white Dreast. Listen, facts were of course only learned by de 
> Fars; |] have my own tbheery, my OFn greea as one cannot go to the fountain 
i head for such Information. 
at was al Ways most Uncomfortable about ‘Afier much heart-searching and de- 
han ‘aircase: the Goor opens right into) beting within myself! thought I saw that | 
oa oo on. |! bave ao often begged of he Ella York was not wholly indifferent to } 
pce. to be sure and keep it locked. I fancy that, me, and I resolved to ask her to be my | 
sour? t oversight, the door was isttopen, wife, 
tort tho some one, intent on stealing her “IT need not go into details asto how I | 
Lett e¥ery, perhaps, made his way to ber. did it, beyond saying that it was one sum- 
? r mer morning rather more than five years 
Soe was no coward; she would try to ago, when, having gone to ree her aunt, 
— would, perhaps, defy and ex- who was out,! met Fila in the grounds; 
, be burglar, and bhe,in sudden and after talking as we walked along on 
e- ved ber; then, frightened at his vyarious subjects, somehow it cameé out un- 
— . cede, he hastened away Phere are expectedly, and aimost before 1 could 
ai e sof “truggiein her room, it 1 eer comprehend wiat itell meant, Ella York 
. f thers is anything missing.” had nromised te be my wife, subject to 
sok ‘st go lo her,’’ said Earle. her aunt’s con-ent 
oo Nay reéplisd Lord Linieigh, genuy: “Rat ber sunt didn’t consent. I re- 
_ “ikht would kiil you.” ceived a dainty note that night—how ten- | 
pa I 16t ue die—I have nothing to live deriy 1 regarded 1", Howson !—from Ella, 
: - r 5, my darling! my dear, lost «gying that she had apoken of my Visit to | 
_ ve j ber aunt, and had told her that I was 
| 10 BE CONTINUED. ] coming to-morrow for her approval. 
-- ~~ <a “Miss York bad been very kind, bat | 
a \ > ‘ acted very strangély, and sald she would 
e . ot to Be Shared. see me, Putshe could not consent, ag@ 8h | 
a did not wish to lowe Ella. 

BY J. B “My dear girl wenton to say that she 
ne a bed in vain tried to get from ber any more | 
a | ‘ BOURN and i were boys together than tuin i 

Vestuuinster: we went to Oxford “J was in acurious frame of mind asl 
: ; 6r—to Ralliol: we took our de- went next morning to see Miss York. 
7 gree 16r in Classica! (Honor) Sehool, What could her objection § really be? 
gon be “ad Were ordained together by the Bishop, Surely not tome! My positior, my family, 
nail ™ COrates for his diocese, > life Lere were, | hoped, beyond re- 

ue ths separated for some years roac 
and y Skt W6 rene@ed car ala trisne “BF ven if it were a question of money, | 
e . Was ti Viear « = a gh private mean*®, as you know, 

wa « I Ww ae ‘ 2 Aetfor \ es Y rx, we f course it we 
- ; 4a fire fle “ 
. 5 
" irried People t Have Any 






i Fach Other ?’ 


‘“h, Mr. Hourn, this 1s shocking! 


| after marriag®, and broke the heart of my 
| wife, who dled soon afterward. Yos, I’ve 


| say God will pardon even the worst of ua, 


| when I'm dead, I shall die bappy. 


Howson; I believe he was thoroughly 
penitent. I asked him if there was any- 
thing I couid do for him. 

‘You, sir, there is one thing, if you will 
It’s such a curious one, 1 hardly like to 
ask you.”’ His eyes looked eagerly at me. 

‘Go on,” said 1; “T’ll do it if possibile,” 

“I’ve bad « queer Iife, sir,” said the 
convict. ‘! might have been somebody 
and done some good; but I got led astray 


5 


“Whenever I desired —and oh, sir, I did 
often desire—to see Filia, my darling, Miss 
York has always threatened me with the 
police, and I knew better than to have 
them on my track, if I could hoip it. Yes, 
sir, | see you can't realize it yet, but you 
will ind Ella Wiison’s birth and baptiem 
in the registers of Nozthfieild, and I give 
you my word it Is true. 

“I satin dumb silence. What could I 
say? Ella, my Ella, a oconvict’s daugh- 
ter! 

**Please, sir, don’t tell her,"’ said he. 
“She has never known; don’t let her 
know. But I felt | must tell you, sir, and 
you'll not think any worse of her?’ and 
his eyes looked pleadingly and wistfully 
at me. 

“My senses had somewhat returned. 

“No,” said I, “of course not. I am half 
dazed, but I feel what you say is true, 
But Eile is my own now, and always shall 
be while I live, I wish I had not heard 
this, but it cannot alter my love for 
Ella” 

“Thank God!” he said. “And, air, 
there’s one thing more. The doctor says 
I shall sleep myself away. Do you think 
it could not be managed for my darling to 
give me one kiss ere | die, just one?’’ 

“I'll try. Yes,” said I, ‘she shall, if 
you'll leave it to me,.”’ 

“I willl God bieas you, Mr. Bourn.” 

“TL left him. When [| got home Ella 
thought I was ill, and indeed I was. Over- 
work, | pleaded. In another hour they 
came to tell me he was asleep, and would 
not wake in this world. 

“I took Elia with me totbe hospital, 
‘Ella,’ I said, ‘a prisuner whois dying, 
and who has ro—few—frienda, told me to- 
day how he had seen you and would like 
you to kiss him ere he died, as his own 
daughter would have done. Will you?’”’ 

“Certainly, my darling.” 

‘And with eyes full of tears she did, 
The unconscious form rose, the eyelids 
half opened, the face amiled. She didnt 
know; did he? 

*) led her away, weeping, ny own heart 
fall. I afterward verified hia story. But 
Ella has never known any more of How- 
son, and never will. There is sometimes a 
secret which should not be shared bet ween 
hosband and wife, Howson, isn’t there?’ 
“You're right, dear old Jim," said I as 
he grasped my hand In ailence, but with 
tear dimmed eyes, ‘You're right, oid fel- 
low, and God biess you both !’’ 

Wuy Men Grow BaLp.—“A good many 
people believe that frequent cutting of the 
hair tends to strengthen it,” eaid eo hair- 
dresser recently when in an unusually 
confiding mood. 

“In reality, however, it does nothing of 
the kind, but is a great assistance to bald- 
ness, 

“Just notice the average woman’s head. 
You don’'tfind many resembling billiard 
balis, and it ian’t because they wear wigs 
either. 

“They're Just not baid-headed, that’s 
all. 

“You see, they like having a profuse 
growth of bair, and don’t rush off to the 
barber as soon as they think their friends 
might begin to chaf? them about looking 
like a poet or a plano player. 

“When hairis cut it leaves the ends 
open for the escape of the oll upon which 
it feeds and maintains @ healthy state 
“You'll find that after being cut the hair 





led a bad life, anc it’s precious few friends 
I've had lately, anyhow. 
“But | hope I may be forgiven, as you 


And if you’ll promise me to do one thing 


“I'll promise as far asl can,’ sald I, 
OW bat Ia it?” 

“It’s to take care of your wife,” an- 
awered No. 15% “Ah,” said he, sroiling, 
“J thought tnat woald astonish you! 

‘Take care of my wife!’ 1 gazed at him 
in amazement. “Why, of course I aball! | 
But what is that to you 7? 

“A great deal,’’ said he. 

“Why? 

«Because she’s—my daughter! 

“] looked at him in terror and astonisb- 
ment, and was about to send for the nurse 
and forthe doctor, feeling sure he was 





rambling, when he said, slowly: 
“Sit down, sir, please; 1 can't talk much 


longer You need not send for Dr. Dar- 
te m ail right | feared it would give 
we a ehock, «ir, as it gave me one the frat 
r aa * r ere Ww y 
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mother's name of York, and oompieted 
the disg ulse. 


has an olly feeling—much more so than 
when it has a growth of several days, 

‘That is because it i+ what we call 
‘bleeding to death.’ Many «@ man has lost 
his hair through the ‘bleeding’ process, 

“What are you to dowhen you have 
more hairthan you want? Why, have it 
removed by singeing and not by cutting. 
The science of singeing is this: 

“You have probably noticed that what 
bair is burnt it twists and curis aa 
though in agony. 

“Itis@ sensitive thing, with a minute 
hole throughout its length, in which flows 


| the oll which gives ilfeand keeps it ina 


healihy state. 

When thee tire bair is burned it ia the 
action of the heat upon the oil, and the 
vacuum, that causes it to squirm, and not 
physical pain 

“When singeing the hair wedo not take 


all off, but merely to the desired length, 


and i@aVe lhe ena oe] sO that the iife- 
giving oll cannot @ecape Lhorough, 
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suppress ? at re moti sides lhe 
moment thata man shows his real self 


the fog of dulness disperses 
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It NEVEK COMES AGAIN, 


—_—_— 
nY KM. &@. 
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There are gains for all our le Beem, 
There are balms for all ont pain; 
Hut when youth, the dream de partes, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, we are t etter, 
Under manhood « sterner retyn; 


Stlll we foe! that something aweet 
Followed you with fying feet, 
And witli never come ogatin, 


Something benutiful is vantahed, 
Aud we etigh for it thu watn; 

We behold iteveryw here, 

On the earth and tn the alr, 
Kut it never comes avaint 


Giladys Grey. 
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{HE bad come tc the jittle country town, 
S Niedwell, in (be xulumn of the pre 
7 vious year, when (he apples were fall- 
ing in redand golden #*howersin the or- 
chards; the sickle had already laid low the 
yollow corn crops, and the loaves upon the 


elms both young and old, were changing 


—underthe touch of annual morality 
from the cheerful green of youth to the 
sad brown of thoir.last days, ere the re 


lentiess winds should sweep across them 
driving them hither and thither until 
they found a sequestered grave in the hol- 
lows of the land, 

No one knew anything of Glayde Grey's 
past—Mre. Grey, she styled herself—who 
whe was, or whence she ozme 

That she wae #« Jady could net be 
doubted; but she was exceedingly reticent 
about heiself and her frionds-—tor as- 
suredly she must have had some prior to 
taking up ber abode in the little ivy clad 
cottage at the corner of the High Ntreet— 
and if any of the moro inquisitive in- 
habitants attemptod to elicit information 
from her, and to pry into her private 
affairs, she drew herself within ber ehell 
and answered them coldly, a certain 
haughty grace accompanying her speech 
withal. 

She had something to conceal, some 
past acticn—some sin—that would not 
bear the light of day; and she had cme to 
this irreproachable town to hide trom the 
world and the tongues of those who knew 
her and her disgrace. So saic the good 
respectable and philanthropic ladies of 
Stedwell on the Sted, 

And a jury of matrone met together, 
shortly after: Gladys (Grey’s arrival in 
their midet, at afternoon teain Mrs. Pan- 
der’s best drawing-room, and after listen- 
ing to all the hearsay evidence against the 
unwitting, absent prisoner, Mrs, Pander 
kummed up condemning Gladys Grey, 
and—without retiring—the jury gave a 
verdict of ‘undesirable acquaintance for 
us, and more especially for our daugh- 
ters,”’ 

Thus it came about that Gladys Grey 
was left severely alone, than which noth- 
ing could have better pleased her. 

Yet (here was one man within the town 
with whom she was more friendly, whom 
she permitted to constantly visit her, 

This was Edgar Thring, the solicitor—a 
desirable match for the daughters of 
‘beat set’’ in Sted well, 

It was through him that Gladys Grey’s 
own London solicitor had secured the lit- 
tle ivy clad cottage for his client upon a 
lense; but be knew nothing of her past, he 


the 


reupect, save that he never sought to ob 
tain her confidence; for he saw that the 
inatter was distasteful to her, and neve: 
broached it. 

Notwithstanding, they became firm 
friends—although she learnt nearly all bis 
private afiairs, and hers were as a sealed 
pook to him, 

e 2 e « 


Summer, with its dusty roadways, ite 
hot days and its breathless nights, had al- 
most worn itself away. 

Giadys Grey bad been an inbabitant of 
NStedwell for nearly a year, and her friend- 
ship with 
steadily Increasing, week by week, month 
in and month out 


Edger Thring had made a discovery. 


Mrs. Grey bad a@ taste for water-color 
sketching. 

He, thereupon, found little difficulty in 
persuading her that the old mil! upon the 
Sted, with the thickly wooded hills in the 
Dackgr 1 r ¢ I ! © most pis 

. | ~ f en 
al u 

He I 1 we WAR OX G€ nely fond f 
trout Sshing he Sted was renowned for 
trout— and nothing could be more natural 


Edgar Tbring had gone on | 


11E SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| than for him to follow the bent of his in- 
| clinations by strolling along the winding, 
leisurely, until be came across a slight 
| gure seated upon a camp-stool—busily 
| plying ber brush—amongst the reeds and 
riverside grasses. 

Then it so happened that the angler dis- 
covered how perfect a spot it was for sport, 
| and would stop there— neglecting his legal 
business—until the sun appeared to sink, 
a golden ball of fire, bebind the hills to 
the far west; the gray evening shadows 
| slowly, almost imperceptibly, crept across 
the valley; the twilight deepened; the 
damp mists hung like asbroud above the 
surface of the silent stream; the buge mill- 
wheel ceased its drowsy revolutions, the 
wooden structure gradually dimming to 
‘the sight, yet still looming out faintly 
against the distant bills, a gaunt spectacie, 
as sometuing shadowy, dead, useless, for- 
sakon and long forgotten, the shy water- 
| Shrew oame forth from its hiding pl«ce—a 
| passage beneath the 








| tiny subterranean 
bank—glancing timidly this way and that, 
ere diving to the river’s bed; and then 
—altbough bis fisherman’s basket might 
be empty, although perchance not a soll- 
tary trout bad risen, although he would 
not have observed it had it done so—Ed 
gar Thring told bimself that he bad had a 
good day, a very good day, and that he 
must take yetanother holiday and come 
on the morrow. 

And so they two walked siowly home 
wards, across (he green fields together. 

Surely never wars Jairer picture than 
they made—alone in that fair w_ider- 
ness ! 

Gladys Grey was beautiful. 
was an indescribable beauty, 

Did her blue eyes tend that «barm to her 
whole face—that strange mingling of bau- 
teur and tenderness, sweetness and sever- 
ity--that graceful sadness to her every 
look and gesture? or was it her sensitive 
mouth that appealed to one as 80 very 
lovely, yet so very uncertain, like an 
April day? or was itdue to those richly 
giowing cheeks, over which the different 
shedes chased one another in quick suc- 
cession a8 her mood changed in a betwitch- 
ing, fanciful way ? or could it ve her voice, 
so full of melodious inflections, at times so 
piteous, and again so utterly weary, which 
beaulified the whole woman? 

These were questions which Edgar 
Thring asked himself many times; yet he 
could give no answer to them. 

Ali he knew was that he loved her, as 
man can love but once; that to him there 
was no heaven save in her eyes, no music 
save in her voice, be grace nor beauty save 
iu her every trivial action. 

Thus, unsought on her part, premedita 
ted on bis, they met opposite the decaying, 
tottering, toiling old mill many times—— 
And the pleture progressed but slowly, 
sud the trout, revelling in their freedom, 


were Caught—not at all. 
. . * 


Yet bers 


One day the fisherman was at his post— 
armed with a book of flies, his rod, line 
and besket—disconsolately flicking the 
sleepy waters, for Gladys Grey had not 
come to put the long-delayed finishing 
touches to ber sketch of the old mill. 

She had told 
eveulng when they bad parted at her gar 
den gate, that she would be there by the 


she Carnie DOL, 
‘Is she ill? Can anything be the matter? 
Sowething uiust bave occurred,” be said 


Uiuusliy wandered to the broken 
al (be entrance to the meadow, 
which she must pass, 
He looked at bis watch. 
hour bebind ber usual time, 
“( will waitanotber ten minutes,” he 
muttered, “and then—then I will 


burdles 
through 





She was aa 


| ter.”’ 
Perhaps, until this moment—the first 
time she had failed to meet him—he had 





ly he loved her, how much the dear face, 
the dear voice and presence were to him, 


him, upon the previous | 


| rush grown bank, whipping the etream | 





riversideon the morrow as usual; but still | 





_- 





ble cad to even think such a thing of her. | 


| She—so pure, 80 good, so truea woman!” ' 


Another heh rose, took a bite at the fly, 
and, witha sharp struggle shaking itself 
free, disappeared again. 

The water bubbied slightly, and afew 
circles gradualiy increased in size until 
they touched either bank, and the surface 
of the stream became once more as smooth 
as a sheet of glass. 

But the fisher scarcely heeded the sud- 
den jerk upon his wrist, nor noted the 
movement of the reel. 

A vague sense of impending sorrow, & 
forerunner of te death of hope, the loss to 
him of this woman, of all that made life 
worth living, seized upon him. 

The ten minutes had slipped away. Yet 
bo sign of ber for whom he waited. 

He putup bis tackle, burriedly, care. 
less!y. Then he strode rapidly across the 
field. 

Upon reaching the town, he walked 
straight up the High atreet, never baiting 
until he stood opposite Gladys Grey’s lit- 
tle garden gate. 

He pulled the bell violently, as though 
he bad come on a matter of life and death. 
A neat, white-capped little maid opened 
the door, end tripped lightly down the 
flag stones. 

‘‘Ja—is Mrs, Grey ill?’’ he asked. 

“No sir.” 

‘Tw she at home?” 

‘‘No, bot at home, sir.”’ 

‘‘Would you tell her that I called ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

He turned to go. An oath struggled to 
his lips. His glance bad fallen upon the 
little drawing room window. He had 
seen ‘“‘her’’ standing within the room, her 
back to the light. 

Blindly, asone who has indulged too 
freely in strong liquors, he made his way 
homeward, 

He had thought that he was privileged 
to call at any time. Besides, she had 
promised to meet him at the old spot op- 
posite the mill; and she had not come; 
neithdr hac she sent a word of explana- 
tion to him by the maid. 

She had fooled him to the top of his bent, 
and now—now! .. . Bah! Perhaps 
he was making a mountain of a mole bill, 
He would cali upon her on the morrow, 
and she would explain it all away. 

And the look of pain, unutterable, 
which had found lodgment in his eyes, 
slowly left his face. He had decided. He 
would call on the morrow; and she?—she 


would explain it all away. 
* 


* * e * & 


And for three successive afternoons be 
put in an appearance at tbe little, ivy-clad 
cottage, each time meeting with the same 
answer—‘'Mrs, Grey is quite well, but not 
at home,”’ 

Then, on the following day, be sat down 
and put pen to paper, to write to ber for 
the first time. He laid bare his whole 
soul to her, upon that scrap of paper. 

He told her everything—that he loved 
her more than life itself. That without 
her presence, living in this uncertainty, 
this doubt, he bad suffered the agonies of 
a life-time, That he must, and would see 
her, face to face, the next day. 

Then he signed it “Yours til! death— 
Edgar Thring;’’ and placing it in an en- 
velope, directed it, and posted it with his 
own banda, 

A tiny note, on the creamiest of cream- 
laid note-paper, was left at his office by a 


| messenger that evening. 


| to himself, upeasily; and his glance con- 
was like the remainder of Stedweil in that | 


go to) 


hou nd find out 
| her house and fin what is the mat- | o'clock.” 


not fully realized now deeply and bonest- | 


He opened it with trembling fingers; 
but his teeth were bard set, and his eyes 
—although glistening, unnaturally bril- 
liant—wore a firm, determined expression. 
He had steejed himself for whatever 
might befall. He was prepared for any- 
thing. 

This is what he read : 


‘Come, to-morrow afternoon, at three 


Notbing more. No heading to the paper. 
No signature. 


Yet be knew full well from whence it 


|} came. The bandwriting was shaky—as if 


| and how slender was the tie—if tie there’ 


was at all—which bound her to him. 


| life?’ be asked himaeif. And his 
framed the answer, as a chill 
strike upon his heart—‘'Notbing, absolute. 
ly nothing 1”’ 


‘ips 


A fish rose, nibbled at the angler’s 
‘“Wickbam’s Fancy,’’ fought shy, and 
caped unheeded. 
“She inust know that ove ber,’ he 
n 16d, foilowing uy bis train of 
ight She cannot pessibly have bee: 
playing with me passing the 
time making « Ob ! Gud, 
NO! 


the writer had been laboring under some 
strong emotion—although graceful and 


| somewhat uncommon; and the last word 
| “Whatdol know of her—of her past | 


seemed to | 


lam acad,a dirty despica- | 


was blurred over by acircular mark into 
which the ink had run pale. 


It wastbeimprintof a tear. Had she 


as though there was exquisite music ip 
the words, and the sky seemed to him to 
be much clearer, upon that autumn eyep. 
jag, than it had been for many a long day; 
and the nightingale in the shrubbery burg 
forth into melody; ‘‘link’d sweetness, long 
drawn out,” as Edgar Thring strolled up 
and down betwixt the rose trees in his 
garden—surely it had not sung since last 
he saw Gladys Grey!—and when night 
had spread iw dark mantle over all, be 
went indoors and prepared some flies for 
future fishing, overhauling his tackle, 
making it ready for any sudden call upon 
it, as though the different parts had been 
put by and had become tangled and 
rusted from want of use for many months 
past, instead of a matter of afew days; 
and, throughout, the burden of his song 
was “Come to-morrow;’ ‘Come to-mor. 
ow,” 

: Punctually at the appointed time, Edgar 
Tbring was ushered into Mra. Grey's 
dainty little drawing room. Sne wasstand- 
ing by the table, her long, slender fingers 
toying nervously witb a paper knife, 

Her face was as white and waxen-look- 
ing as the pnrest alabaster, and might 
have been fashioned from it, 80 still, so 
immovable was every feature; but her 
bosom rose and fell, like the turmoil in 
the breast of a slumbering séa, over which 
the cruel tempest suddenly sweeps. 

For a moment he hesitated, standing in 
the doorway. Then he advanced with out 
stretched hands. 

“I bave come, Gladys,’ be said. 

Sbe turned and faced him fully. For 
the first time he noted the change that had 
been worked in her since last he set eyes 
upon her lovely face. 

Dark rings encircled the worn, weary 
eyes; the mouth was bluish and drawn 
down at the corners, with pain, mute 
agony, and the utter hopelessness of de- 
spair; her beautiful dark brown hair bung 
in « tangled mass about her shoulders, as 
though she bad lost the energy, the heart, 
to dress it; and the dimpled cheeks had 
grown pinched and wan, in those few 
“"Toieaye! .. + Gladys! ... O 
my God! . . . Tell me—tell me what 
has bappened.”’ 

His voice sounded strange in his own 
ears, Involuntarily he recoiled. 

“‘] have to ask your forgiveness--’’ she 
began in a low, hard tone. 

“I bave forgiven that, long ago,” he 


broke in. 
He alluded, in his ignorance, to the fact 


that she would not see bim during the 
t few days. 

rte ate said, shaking her head 
wearily, and motioning away bis proffered 
hand. ‘No! it is something else. I never 
thought, or I would not think, how badly 
I was treating you, until—until he camé, 
and——”’ 

“He! he! . . . Whois he?’ 

Edgar Thring almost shouted the last 
word. His eyes flashed, he clenched and 
unclenched bis fists, as one who can scarce 
control himself, 

“As God is my judge, I did not think 
you meant—meant anything,” she con 
tinued; ‘but when I got that letter, ] saw 
it all_saw thatI had dove wrong, Very 
wrong—saw that I ought to have told you 
that | was married, that my husband ws 


alive,’’ 
“Married! Alive! . . . I thougbt—I 


thought- ’’ Words failed bim, he stag: 
gered back witb half closed eyes, his brain 
reeling, like «man who has been struck 
upon the face, 

He leant against the wall, eyeing ber al- 
most incredulously. 

Then sbe went on, speaking in & low 
monotone, like a little child repeating & 


lesson, 
“He is a criminal, that is why | bave 


never spoken of him, His name is Bar- 
grave—that is my real name, not wey Bo 
be was manager of a bank, and falsifi 
the books. . 

“He was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude, I daresay you may remem ber 
the case; and then the other day—the day 
on which I did not meet you—be came 
here. He is here now. They bavée —_ 
him—out of prison—upon 8 ticket ° 


leave.” 
Her hand was pressed tightly against 


he: beart, as though to stay its ee 
Her blue eyes wore the look of & bo 





wept for him, for herself, 
both ? 

Unseen, he raised the paper to his lips 
and beld them fora moment against the 
blurred epot. Then he folded it up and 
j it reverentiy in bis pocket- book 
Later, he walked to his private residen< 
b his wonted light step 
failed him forthe past three days; and, 
somehow he kept mentally repeating— 
‘Come to-morrow,” “Oome to-morrow,”’ 


or for them 


piaced 
Wit 


which had 


animal, an animal! that had been hounded 
down—down to its death—and was ender 
ing the tortures of its final worry!D6- D 
“Can you forgive me?” she asked, = 
the sound of like © 1006 
low cry of pain. 


ner voice was 


rs 
. » he 
His head hung down, Siow+y 


it, more and 
face sank into his bands. 
stupefied, like one awakening 
| dream, 


until at isst 5 
He wad dased, 
from ® 


ered more, 
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Still be made no answer. 


“Can you forgive me?’ she repeated | 


softly, tarning ber great, sad eyes upon 
his bended head. Unwittingly he was 
trying her feeble strength too far. He did 
not see that he must answer soon, or his 
voice would fall upon e6ars that heard 
not. 

Sbe tried, vainly, to plead with him 
again; and failing, shivered from head to 
foot, a dry, belpless sob eacaping her pal- 
lid lips. 

A long silence. Then—— ‘Listen !’”’ he 
said, suddenly, ina husky tone; raising 
bis head and drawing himself up to his 
fall height. 

“I came here this afternoon, ready to 
throw myself down on my knees and kiss 
your feet. . . . I believed in you— 
trusted you. . . I thought you one of 
the truest women that ever breathed God’s 
air. . . + I would have died for you 
giadly. . . . But you—you have de- 
ceived me, . . . Would it not have 
been better to have been honest with me? 

. Did you think it funto play with 
me? . . . Liloved you,in spiteof all 
that Stedwell might say of you... . I 
never sought your confidence; but you 
should have given it to me, You have 
done s0 now—now—when it is too late. 

. Lloved you Gladys... . God 
help me! I love you still.” 

She put up ber arms, across her eyes, as 
thougb to ward offa blow. “Stop! Stop, 
Kdgar! I cannot bear it.”’ 

He ceased as suddenly as he bad com- 
menced, and stood before her, his breath 
coming and going in quick, short gasps, 

The mention of bis naine, upon those 
dear lips, seemed to caim him in amo. 
ment, A little later he went on: 

“You want meto forgive you! . . . 

It seems to me that you have something to 
bear, too, Yes! I forgive you, Gladys, 
trom the bottom of my heart,.”’ 

His voice sank almost toa whisper. The 
sudden revulsion of feeling had proved 
well nigh too much for him. His face 
sank again into bis bands and rested 
there, 

Once more he lifted up his head and 
looked upon her pallid face. “Gladys, if 
you had met me before—if you had not 
married him—if he had died in prison— 
would you, would you-——?”’ 

she checked his words by a gesture, 
‘You have norightto ask such things,” 
she said. 

“No! no right!’ He laughed bitterly. 
Then for one fleeting moment their eyes 
met, and in hers he read the answer that 
her lips would not tell bim., He knew tbat 
she loved him. 

The door-handle rattled. Yet neither of 
the occupants of the room heard it. The 
door itself was slowly pusbed ajar. 

It was Bargrave, her busband, who 
stood without, 

Something, » sound, caused him to draw 
the door to again. It was an unusual, a 
heartbreaking sound—that of a man sob- 
bing. 

Gladys sank, unconscious, into a chair. 
The icy band that had held ber senses fast 


j}and sky. He saw the broken burdies 
straight before tim. 


| His mind conjured up a vision of ‘ber,”’ 


as in the old days, with her drawing block 
and camp stool under her arm. Then 
followed the deep, rumbling thunder- 
peel. 

The raim fell in torrents, the wind 
whistled and sighed; but still he plodded 
on, almost finding something congenial, 
suitable to his frame of inind, in the wild- 
ness of the night. 

At length be reached the river's bank, 


where the long reeds collided one with | 
another with the violence of crossing cut. 
lasses, | 

He walked along the bank, following | 
the curves and sudden bends, fearlessly, | 
recklessly, with only the livid whiteness 
of the foam-flecked river to guide him. | 
And it seemed to him—the whiteness of | 
death. 

Another flash of lightaing lit up the | 
scene from the zenith to the horizon, He 
Saw the old mill, standing out gaunt and 
gray away to bis right 

And once again his fancy played strange | 
tricks with his vision; he thought he saw 
“her” frail, girlish figure to the left, | 
seated upon the camp stool near the wa- 
ter’s edge, as in the past, aketching the 
scene before her. Once agsin came a loud | 
thunder crash. 

Then darkness, inky darkness, pre- 
vailed again; and he saw nothing but the 
troubled waters washing by his feet, heard 
notbing but the shriek of the tempest and 
the deadening splasb of the rain, Yet he 
doggedly went forward, without any pur 
pose save that of standing where (Giadys | 
and himself bad so often stood, on the 
brink of that tiny day. 

Another flash of lightning. He stood 
immediately opposite the little bay, with | 
the old mill in the background. 

He started back with blanched cheeks 
and staring eyes, us the thin, electric | 
atreak ran with velocity through the air, 
rendering the scene aa light as day. 

W bat fearful trickery was this? What 
ghastly power was at wok to fool bis eye 
sightthus? His mind must have ol 
wandéring—yet he had seen it! A cold | 


Sweat broke out upon bis brow, 

The tbunder boomed with the strength 
of forty thousand guns, about his dazed, 
terror-stricken head. 

Beneath his feet in that brief moment be 
had se6éna human form, clad in white, 
soaking ber drapery—a human face, white 
with the pallid hueof death, turned up 
wards to the sky—the eyes fixed, glasry, 
staring yet sightless—the form, face and 
eyes of Gladys (irey. 

He stepped down the bank into the shal- 
low water, and bending over the spot 
where he thought that heh -d seen this 
drowned object groped wbout blindly with 
his bands. 

They touched something—a damp piece | 
of muslin: another moment and his 
hand clasped atiny, cold, clausmy one, It 
was the band of the dead, 

A plercing shriek rang through the air, 





had suddenly given way. 

Striving to calm himself by an effort of | 
will power, Edgar Thring advanced to 
where she bait lay, balf sat, huddled, as 
856 had fallen, 

Hia face was distorted, the pupils of his 
6yes seemed to have grown. He bent 
down and kissed her between the eyes—a 
ong, long kiss, 

Then he turned away, pulled the old 
fashioned rope mechanically, and stag 
gered out of the room, out of the house, 
down the flagged pathway, into the sun- 
iit atreet. 

+ 6 * * * -_ 

The black rain-clouds chased one an- 
other in quick succession across the dark 
6ned sky, The paie moon sow and again 
glanced fitfully between the fleeting, sul- 
len uoasses of vapor. The stars were en- 
Urely obscured. At intervals vivid flashes 
of lightuing lit up the sky. 

No sound could ve heard save the groan 
Ing gurgling of the Sted, the moaning 
wind, the swish-swash of the rain, and the 
Creaking of the old mili, which exnbibited 
signs of being wrecked entirely by the 
force of the gale and the rushing current. 

Edgar Thriug, heediess of the elements, 
Uiade his way ljeisurely in the direction of 


the mill, 
He could not sleep, hecould not stop4 
2ConD such a night; and, moreover 
Ul bn € { ¢ j war 
” . “ ere 
~ rye A tse 
. playe ” a g tr 
: 6 Da 6ftly plied he pa ‘ 
” Ww et h of them ba learnt 


A lightuing flash illuminated tne earth 


out-sounding the roar of the wind and the | 
angry voice of the rushing Mood. 

He dropped those icy tugersus though 
they froze bis Own. ‘Then he walked on, 
Ov, Until [ha waters reached to bis waist, 
his shoulders, and surged above bis head. 

Andin the hush of the morning the 
miller found two corpses amongst the 
rusbes inthe shallow bight; sand their 
shroud was the saffron of the dawn, and 
the river sadly sang their requiem 

—_————>>_  ? ——---- 


ABOUT JEWELS. 





The great Koman, Nonius, suffered pro 


scription rather than cede bis opal to Au 


guslus, 
Black opalsa come from Egypt, They 


have the giow of the ruby seen through 4 
vepor, like # coal ignited at one end. 

The Turquoise—This gen is said to pro- 
tect its owner by drawing on itwelf the evil 
that threatens; bul this property béeiongs 
only to the turquoise that has been given, 
not one that bas been purchased. 

Boetius tells of a turquoise that, 
after being thirty years in the possession 
ofaSpeniard, was offered tor sale with 
the rest of the owner's property. Every 
one was amazed to find that it had entirely 
lost its color, and no offer was made for it. 
Subsequenily it was purchased by thé 
father of Boetius for a trifling sur 
nome Nowever, aeha ea 


Ke 8 Ke ‘ gave 


had his arma 6ugraved upon it as though 


t bad only been a Comino) agale 


| Passing through them, smiling, beautiful, | 


| Donne writes: 


“As a compassionate turquoise that doth 


| most popular myths, At certain seasons 


| dew, which in course of time becamea 


by the oyster. 


adorning their sandal ties with pearin, 


| of ite rivere. 
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He had scarcely worn ita month, bow-| It was the fashion for Homan ladies to 


| @ver, before it resumed its pristine beauty, 
ana daily seemed to increase in splendor. 

The sympathetic property of the tur- 
quoise, manifested by achange of color, 
is alluded to by several old English poeta. 


tell, 
By looking pale, tbe wearer is not weil.’ 


Three centuries ago it was esteemed the | 


| Most valuable of all opaque stones, and 
| no gentleman was without a turquoise 


ring, but the gem was not patronized by 
ladies, 

The Poarl.—The presence of the pear! in 
the oyster was an unfailing subject of 
speculation among the wiseacres of old. 

Thia appearsto have been oneof the 


the oyster opened its shell to receive the 


pearl. 

The pearl was more or less beautiful ac- 
cording to the size and purity of the dew- 
drop the oyster received in its bosom, 
Linvmus described it asa hurt received 


The pearl trade is of the remotest anti- 
quity, The princes of the Kast had pearis 
on 6very part of their dress. The victories 
of Pompey seem first to have excited a 
taste for pearls in Rome. 

Pliny gives an elaborate account of a 
portrait of Pompey wrought in pearls, 
which account be interlards with remarks 
of cutting satire. 

The women of that day, not content with 


covercd their shoes with them. ‘They 
must even walk on pearls!’ exclaims 
Pliny. 

The story of Cleopatra’s pearl has been 
told for nineteen centuries, 

Cwsar is said to bave undertaken the 
conquest of Britain from exaggerated ao- 
counts of the pearls of its coasta, or rather 


The ancients dedicated the pearl to 
Venus 

It bad many medicinal virtues when 
taken, but no influence on passions or 
events when worn, 

Theoneiroe itics—invterpreters of areems 
-—drew their interpretations from pearis, 

A string of pearis signifies # torrent of 
tears. 

The Amethyst. — Aristotie gives the 
weight of bis authority to the following 
myth concerning this gem : 

A beautiful nymph beloved by Bacchus 
invoked the aid of Diana, who answered 
the appeal by changing ber votary into a 
precious Ket. 

The battled god, in remembrance of bis 
love, gave to the stone the oolor of the pur 
ple wine, of woich he had taught mortals 
the taste, and the faculty of proserving 
the wearer from its intoxicating effects, 

The Oriental ametbysat in one of the 
rarest of precious stones, Itisa# stone set 
in t e rings of bishops. The Western 
amethyst was used by the ancients not | 
only for personal adornment, but they 
made drinking cups of it, which they 
highly priged., 

Coral—Corai was tlormerly in great re- 
pute. There are many bigh authorities in 
favor of its various Virtues, 





It was invaluable a4 @ talistoan againat | 
“enchoantments, witoLcrafl, venow, epi- 
lepsy, assaulis Of Satan, thunder, leu peat, | 
apd otber perils.’ On socount of theme 
properties, it was cousecrated to Jupiter 
and to PLa@buse. Hung round the neck, it 
atopped Law morrhage. 


Pierre de Kosnel tells us that coral worn 
by « healthy man will be of # handeomer, 
more lively red than if worn by # woman, 
lt becomes paieé and iivid if worn by # 
person ili or bear death, Oorsl and belis 
used to be suspended round the necks of 
infantis to repel wilcheralt and seare away 


OVil spirits, 

Auiber.—Myths about amber abound, 
Niclas the historian as#erta that the heat 
of thesun is #0 intense in some regions 
thatit causes (he earth to perspire, and 
tone drops cosmgulating, forum the substance 
called amber, apd these drops were car- 
ried by the sea Ino (rermany. 


lhe Gauls accounted for au:ber asa being 
the divine drops that fell from the 6yes of 
A pollo 
Kastern poets say that it Isa gum from 
the tears of certain Consecrated sea) birds 
An ati aeeerted that amber was honey 
+ r f po ‘ Mm by 
“ m 
ys A 
“a net a - 
4 r y a « 
pr 6 was given for exnoeed yiy 
tive human effigies of amber than for 
strong apd robuat living meu 


carry in the paime of their hands baile of 


| amber for ita delicate perfume. Amber 


has, toa lesser extent, the same proper- 
ties as coral, 

The Aquamarine, or Keryi.—Thise stone 
protected from snares of enemies It was 
eMoacious in liver complaints, hysteria 
and jaundice, convulsions, diseases of the 
mouth, throat, or face, 

When powdered it cured weak eyes. it 
was held by the magi as = sovereign 
remedy against idleness, « sharpener of 
the wits, and a reconciler of married peo- 
ple, 

The aquamarine rendered the wearer 
successtul in navigation, and preserved 
from danger, however rough the voyage. 

The Onyx—The name ia from the Greek, 
signifying nail. The stone has not such 
a good character a4 moet other gema if 
worn on the neck it excited melancholy, 
vain terrors, and other mental perturbe- 
tions, all of which were counteracted or 
cured by the presence of the sardoryxz or 
oornelian. 

Jardan asserts that the corneiian caused 
its owner to win lawsuite and to become 
rich. 

The ordinary agate bas the property of 
preserving from the bite of venomous 
animals, particularly that of the scorpion. 
The Persians believed that ita scent tarned 
away tempests and arrested the im- 


petuosity of torrents. 
_—————— ~~ 


Scientific and Useful. 


FReD BY AN ALARM OCLOCK.--An ingeni- 
ous man has invented « device for feeding 
bis horse with the sid of an ordinary 
alarm clock. If the horse te to have its 
morning feed of grain at Ove o'clock the 
alarm is set for tbat bour, and when the 
morning comes the hor-e gete ite break- 
fast before the owner's eyes ere open it 
is #0 arranged that the sliarm: pulls the 
slide, letting the grain run through s 
sluice into the manger. 

Bait,—Every fishermen knows the 
value of earthworms a bait; they are sian 
an excellent food for young birds, fiabe-, 
otc, According to La Nature, tney cen be 
got anywhere by simply wetting the 
ground with a solution of copric sulphate 
(bivue vitrio))—10 gratames ws quart«t 
water—which will bring them out in eur- 
prising numbers, simost immediately. 
Soapeuds have the same effect 

Joints —“The universal separetum,” or 
tongué and socket Joint or connector, in 
an invention for securing Ugether any 
two parts of a structure, mechanian, or 
support of any kind from « bridge and ite 
supports lo parts of machinery, couplings 
for shaftings, hubs of wheels, framework 
of various deseriptions. boiders, and other 
supporting devices, where two surfaces 
can be held flush with each other and 
locked together by # circular, angular, 
oblique, dove tailed, longued and grooved 
socket, 

ee 


Farm and tbarden., 


Window Frowkens.-In arranging the 
window garden remember that plenty of 
light Is esmential to all planta, and @sypeci- 
ally to vines. Fven the oves that do not 
require ful’ sunlight will reqaire plenty 
of light, or the growth will soon conse 
and the foliage will beeome dail in color. 

HANGING Baskwts.— For « satiafactory 
hanging basket plant for winter Diooming 


(try the much enduring Oxalis it witli 


stand the heat of the living room, will 
give plenty of Bowers and witli fourth 
where many other piantsa would dis, Ite 
main requirement is tcleture et (he roots. 

ALUMINIUM —Pota, pans, milk toliers, 
and other cooking Utensil are oOW nade 
ofaluminion, whieh te both light, Ceanly 
anddurable. Itis aiso free from poulm'. 
and requires no Unning Of enamel 
within or without. Further, itess'te more 
quickly than iron, aa Jt retains the he at 
better. Portable canteens beeline, Cups, 
platen, sail O6llierm, trays, af ) t ae'-fecea, 
aré aleo mpade of thie white and esbining 


metal, which Is coming frapidiy inte gen 
6ral use, and bas evidently @ gre future 
before it now that ce! sie are earning 't 
reduce it from it* sides #al@ i jeereat 

y oo al! 
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A Start In Life. 

‘There are very few parents who are 
concerned with the startin life 
themeelves or their children 
omething almost uncanny in the reflec- 
that, although the hopes and fears 
of men and women are at some time ali 
centred on the thought, *‘What shal! 
we make of the Jad ?"’ or 
wive the vir! a start 7’ the answers to 
there Questions appear to be determined 
in perhaps a majority of cases by 
chance considerations. 

Young people start anyhow and come 
rightin the end. So often is this the 
cam that those who have watched the 
elartipg of many lads and lassies are 

ciuped to fee) that it is not of first im- 
jortance how a start is made, so long as 
itis made and, within reasonaple limits 
of eultability, work is promptly begun. 
(our observations shall apply chiefly to 
boys. 

There are, in the different grades that 
carn a living, four varieties of starts. 
First, there is the lad who, when he is 
eleven or twelve years old, must begin 
to do something towards keeping him- 
self. There is a period when a young- 
ster is too young to learn a trade, and 
yet is too old to be a non-efficient in the 
family. This is the errand-boy age. 
There must be hundreds of thousands 
of jade who every year make their start 
in lite by going as errand-boys to who- 
soever may be in need of help. 


not 


f sor 


There is no family consultation, no 
carctul comparison of the boy's capabili- 
ties with the tasks that wiil be required 
of bim if he succeeds completely in the 
business to which he is being attached. 
The concern of the parents is that the 
youngster has secured ‘‘a nice place 
and will bring home a few dollars a 
week. The ultimate outlook is not 
We believe it will be found 
large pumber of successes 
casual this 


scanned. 
that a very 


have had a beginning of 


kind 


ite boy has been compelled to start 


upen the first work that has been avail- | 


al«. so he bas gained experience, has 
learned to be handy and to rely upon 
himeelf, has found opportunities of test- 
ing Various kinds of work, has attracted 
the attention of people who were likely 
to benefit by a handy lad’s service, and 
o has, in practical ways, been prepared 
forthe moment it is necessary that a 
definite answer be given to the question, 
“What shall I be?" 

(ten, when we see parents most pain- 
fully trying t match their children with 
a career by abstract calculation, it oc- 
curs to us that, afler all, 


casual shuffling of human lives by the 
world’s routine is almost as gooda guide 
a+ human wisdom. 
if I had only had his chance! 
1 will hear one of theme lads who had 
a! rregu ar *tart say of some other 
“ ar Lhe ait way 
‘ + f 
a ‘ ‘ 
‘ a mi A 4 ‘ 4 a Se T 
fi ~e WOT ave ored successes 


of 
There is | 


“Hlow can we | 


oT do not suspect that the girls, 


the seemingly | 
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far beyond thoee he has achieved. Pook! 


The probability is that be would not’ 


have dome anything of the kind, but 
that the brisk training of contact with 
the world has led to a greater success 
| than would have been reached by any 
| other means. 

| We are not desirous of disparaging 
| the forma! laying-down of a life-plan 
| for youths at an early age; we are only 
pointing out that, without any such 
plan, there often is a natural gravita- 
tion of the boy to the right place that 
produces unexpectedly good results. 

It may not be a palatable thought for 
the father who is spending money on 
the training of his son for a special posi- 
tion that years hence the boy who now 
comes with a tradesman’s errand-basket 
|}t» the kitchen door may be the col- 
| league of the carefully-trained son and 
give him pointe and a beating; yet, 
palatable or unpalatable, the thing is 
happening every day, and the most suc- 
cessful men in every line of life are 
those who have drifted, they scarceiy 
know Low, into the work they delight 
| in and are best suited to undertake. 





| Whatever occupation or protession 

be choeen by parents for their 
dren, by those who have reached 
yeare of discretion for themse!ves, no 
man can account him-elf insured against 
| the accidents of iife by his own capabili- 
ties until he is master of some useful 
trade, of a kind that must always re- 
main valuab.e. 

The young man of moderate educa- 
tion, good family, and nv money finds 
himseif—the case is repeated ten thou- 
sand times—using the words, ‘‘I can 
not dig, and to beg I am ashamed.”’ 
Why can he not dig?’ He ought to be 
able to dig or to do similar useful work, 
whether he ever requires it or not. 


may 


chi OF 


fashion of universal usefulness, if every 
man and woman determined to be able 
to do some partof the necessary work 
of the world skilfully, regardless of 
whether they would be required to put 
their skill into practice, how much 
nearer the leisured and working classes 
would be brought to each other! The 
hard hand would no longer be a sign of 
social ustraci«m. 


fairlygweil-to-do that their lives are so 
frivolously «pent that they can do very 
little that is useful; but we doubt very 
much whether the charge is as gener- 
| aliy applicame to them as it is to men 





ot the same ciass. It is the fashion 
|with women to conceal their useful- 
nese. 


You enter a house in society hours, 
when everybody 
under 


if 


living obviously 
of neighbors, and you 
who seem 
| bent om knick-knackery and *smail-talk, 


tr Me gaze 


| weak lawyer, 


It is often alleged of women who are | 








tion often means wasted years—we have 
a firm belief that life is long enough 
and chances are varied and frequent 
enough to give character time in the 
long run to work out its true destiny. 
The ‘“‘mute inglorious Milton” is a 
striking poetical fancy, but experience 
teaches rather that character registers 
its full effect in the end; a good start 
however may greatly shorten the dis- 
tance to success. 





None of us have enough real sym- 
pathy in our natures. We cannot make 
it “vo round.”” We exhaust it upon 
visible suffering, and have nove left for 
deeper and sadder evils. We need to 
realize that where we cannot sympa- 
thize we have no right to criticize. No 
one is more truly pitiable than the 
wrong-doer, and no one is in sorer need 
of the influence of a kind heart and a 
wise mind to lead him upward. If we 
cannot extend these to him, we are 
powerless tor good as far as he is con- 
cerned. 


A MODERN writer has well said: 
‘There is a dignity in every attempt to 
provide for the future. It indicates self- 
denial, and imparts strength to the 
character. It produces a well regulated 
mind. It fosters temperance. It is 
based on forethought. It makes pru- 
dence the dominating characteristic. It 
gives virtue the mastery over self in- 
duigence. Above all, it secures com- 
fort, drives away care, and dispels vexa- 
tions and anxieties which otherwise 
might prey with severity upon us,”’ 





TO-MORROW may never come to us; 
we do not live in to-morrow—we cannot 
find it in any of our title-deeds. The 
man who owns whole squares of real 


d ts 
If there could but be set on foot a) cotahe ana quest shige on the am Gees 


not own a single minute of to morrow. 
To-morrow! It is a mysterious pos- 
sibility not yet born; it lies under the 
seal of midnight, behind the veil of 
glittering constellations. 


IT is a truth which needs continual 
emphasis that the highest work for any 
one is that which he can do best. A 
an inefficient physician, 
an incapable Unancier are vastly in- 
ferior as men aud as workers to the 
skiiled mechanic or the weil-trained 
laborer who knows his work and does it 
with thoroug!.ness and self-respect. 





As pictures are slid into a magic 
lantern, and then reflected upon a wall, 
ro many people think God slides graces 


‘into the heart, and tbat the man’s lite 


| can do almost apy work required in the | 
| means at everybody's disposal to earn a 


house as weil as itcan be done by the 
servant t) whose share it falls. The 
substratum of plain every-day useful- 
that never wears away, though 
bnsiness may fail and casual occupa- 
tions cease, is, we believe. more gener- 
ally found in women of leisure than in 
men of leisure. 

(t course men of large business af- 
fairs almost always are practical, and 
can do common work of the kind re- 
quired in their enterprises as well as or 
better than the be«t of the men over 
| whom they exercise supervision. 

is one ef the secrets of their success. 

But the man of leisure not unfrequently 

cannot earn his living by making him- 

self useful if he is thrown upon his 
| own resources; he can only become a 
billiard- marker. 


Happy is the man who knows that, if 


ness 


That | 


fortune frowns upom him and he must | 


dig or beg, there are one or more forms 
of digging—of rout labor—to which 
be will bx recruit! It is an 
insurance that nobody aflord to 


ine 
a We come 


car 


After a “a ere is @ good lea 


<>T Lar b DOOD .€ S jittic nitia- 


Want or ceiétimination and 


wrong 


ue 


uck in the start—and a direc 


only reflects them. But graces are not 
interjected pictures. Their forms and 
colors are the substance of the heart. 





THERE is something praiseworthy in 
the employment of those legitimate 


reputation of some sort; but to follow 
the dictates of a low vanity to the at- 
tainment of such an end is incompatible 
with the finer feelings and susceptibili- 
ties of our nature. 

YouTus are often carefully taught 
how to perform the various duties of 
their occupations, but seldom how to 
secure their performance by other peo- 
ple; yet in most of the pursuits of life 
the one knowledge is as requisite as the 
other. 


ALL quarrels, mischiefs, hatred, and 
destruction arise from unadvised speech, 
and in much speech there are many 
errors, out of which thy enemies shall 
ever take the most dangerous advant- 
age. 


No one can witness the life of a great 
and good man from day to day without 


imbibing something of its flavor. No 
one can hear the records of his life 
without venerating goodness more than 
¢ er pDelor 

PRECIOUS beyond price are good reso- 


lutions. Valuabie be youd price are good 


fee, lbgs. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPOXDENTs. 





I. M. S8—The novel “On The Heights” 
was written by the German author Berthoid 
Auerbach. 

A N.—The word chereis Freneh and 
means “dear,” as we use dear in the expres 
sion “Dear friend.” The handwriting of your 
letter ts so disguised tha twe cannot decipher 
your character from it. 


Letricg. — Voltaire, the French author, 
is sometimes calied the “Philosopher of 
Ferney,” from his chateau of Ferney, on 
French territery, but near the Swiss confines, 
where he passed the last twenty years of bis 
life. 

K M. W.—Haystacks son.etimes take 
fire because the hay, having become damp, 
decays, and passes on toa siate of fermenta- 
tion, in which chemical changes occur, dur- 
ing which heat is evolved, aud hence spon- 
taneous combustion. 


Mrs 8S. 8. G.—The item concerning the 
trunk- you refer to we found floating about in 
the columns of the dally papers. We cannot 
say where they might be had but doubtiess 
inquiry in a store where these articles are 
dealt in, would put you On the track. 

M. V. N.—Thbe Pacific O-ean is the larg- 
est ocean on the globe. The European dis 
coverer of it was Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
who September B, 1513, saw it from one «f the 
mountains near the Isthmas of Darien. I¢ 
was first traversed by Magalnaens. From him 
it received the name of Pacific, on account of 
the constant fair weather with which he was 
favored during his voyage. Its maximam 
depth ts about 3,000 fathoms. 


E F.—A nonsuit isa mere default. It 
does not change the face of the matter in con- 
troversy. In other words, it leaves the 
parties in the sume position towards each 
other as if no action had beep brought. In 
submitting to it, the plaintiff does not admit 
that he has no cause of action; and, subject 
only to the probable order of court that 
further proceedings be stayed until the costs of 
the former suitare paid, the plaintiff ts en- 
titled to institute a new action at his pleasure. 

3G. L. 8S.—The effect of frost on mortar is 
a disintegrating one, and is brought aboat in 
the following manner: The frost attacks the 
dam pness or water in the moriar, causing the 
liquid to pass into the solid state, and the 
chemical law is that water passing from the 
liquid to the solid state expands trresistibly 
one-tenth in volume at the moment of soidl- 
fication, thus forcing or flaking pleces of 
mortar off the face in proportion to the 
severity of the trost. When building opera- 
tions are in progress iu winter, the brick- 
work or masoury must be carefully protected 
from the weather, and hydraalic mortar or 
cement should be used. 

WonperR—The form of the ark con- 
structed by Noah, according to the Biblical 
account, for the preservation of his family 
and of the different species of animals during 
the deluge, was that of an obiong chest, while 
its dimensions were 300 cubits in length, 30 tn 
breadth, and 30 in heignt. It was made capa- 
ble of floating upon the waters, not for sailing 
or for progression. The Scripture says 
merely: “Make thee an ark of gopher-wood; 
rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with 
pitch. A window shalt thou make to the ark, 
and in a cubit shalt thoa finish it above; and 
the door of the ark shalt thou set tn the side 
thereof; with lower, second, and three stories 
shalt thou make it.” 

Post.—Here are a dcsen b oks—not 
novels—worth reading, distributed over the 
subjects you mention, which will interest you 
in the questions they raise, if they do not 
satisfy you—Macaulay’s Essays, which still 
remain the best examples of dippings into 
English history, although they are often 
strongly partivan; Drummond's Ascent of 
Man; Tyndail’s Fragments of Sctence; Smiles’ 
Great Inventors; Boswell’s Johnson; Richard 
Jefferies’ Wild Life in a Southern County; 
Ruskin'’s Crown of Wiid Olive; BR. L. Steven- 
son’s Virginibus Puerisque; Lamb’s Esmys of 
Elia; Seeley’s Ecce Homo; Matthew Arnoid’s 
Literature and Dogma; and, if your mind still 
runs on religious questions, Dale's Christian 
Doctrine. These books are of interest fn 
themselves, for nearly all of them are very 
finely written, and they open op subjects that 
will allure you further. Some of them we tn- 
clude because of their criticism of life, others 
because they have a more solid informational 
value. All of them would sutc your mood. 

DEBATE —It has often been said ‘hat 
nations are developed Ike individaals, pas 
sing through the same successive stages of 
infancy, youth, maturity, and old age, This 
theory receives support from what ts his 
torically known respecting the evolution of 
the color sense in the infant. According & 
recent observations, the process is as follows: 
At first it has only the perception of light, 
but soon learns the difference between Diack 
and white, thea begins to notice objects and 
apprehend their movements. At about six 
months the sensations of red and green take 
their rise in the central portions of the retina, 
and are perfected at the end of the second 


year. During the third year the child be 
|} comes acquainted with yellow; during the 
lourth, with orange, biue, and, finally, #!t® 
violet; the chromatic sense its thus fully @ 
folded at the age of five or six. Within 4! 
other year he forms the habit of disting=u' 
ing the above-named iors 1 his taik Phe 
Anpnamites, we are told, are ible & tisce 
from b k and white niy red, @ 
i yellow ence the intellectual gro 
this people, so far as vision ts conc J 
may be compared to that of a two-year 


eniid. 











WAITING. 





BY@ J 





Golden autumn and glowing wood 
And shining leaves o’erhead, 

Mazes of verdure and blossom 
And fair green moss to tread. 


W ho should be gayer than I ?—but no, 
I watt and my heart is sore, 

Listen and walt for a bird to sing 
That sang tn the wood before. 


W hat though the rich alr quiver, 
The waters sparkle along, 

W hat though the cushat is cooing, 
lam waiting for that one song. 


Waiting and listening and longing, 
Autumn fs shining in vain, 

Waiting and listening and longing 
For the song of that bird again. 


But | know that ff one bright presence 
Adown the pathway drew near, 

Phat bird on the Instant was singing, 
The whole of my world were here. 


The Legatee. 


BY W. P. 











buried seemed singularly in keeping 

with so solemn an event. The light 
never advanced beyond a semi obscurity, 
and the air was heavy with the smell of 
rotting leavea. 

There was a wild look over the country 
in the morning, bleak fieids, long uncom- 
promising hedgerows, gaunt trees drop- 
ping softly and silently the last of their 
quota tothe decaying vegetation in the 
dikes, 

Towarde evening, when the funeral was 
over, the darkness fell quickly, and with 
a damp chill that made the bilacksmith’s 
shop in the village, with its glowing forge, 
seem a strangely inviting and comfortable 
place, 

Inthe library at the Halil,a fire was 
burning, and it was needed. It shone 
brightly and continually up the cross- 
barred ceiling, and glinted, as it flickered 
and fell, now apon the glass window of a 
bookcase, now upuen an cid Dres‘ten orna 
ment, now upon the huge brass inkstand 
which the major had used—and no one 
else had dared to use—until a month be 
fore his death. 

It lighted the faces of two people, who 
were seated in front of it, s girl and a 
young man, 

They were dressed indesp mcurning, as 
was fitting, for one who was the ward and 
the other the nephew of the deceased, and 
their faces looked white in the gioom. He 
was holding ber hand, which betokened 
an underetanding: and the subject of 
their converse was, not unnaturally, the 
disposition of the property of the late 
major. 

‘Perhaps he never made one?’ said the 
girl. 

The man was not disposed to accept 
this view. 

“He would make one,” he said, a little 
bitterly, ‘af it were only to cut me out.”’ 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
the girl crept closer to him. ‘I can never 
tnake up to you, Harold,” she whispered, 
‘‘for all you have Jost through me.”’ 

Her lover slipped his arm round her 
waist. ‘I feel wonderfully content to let 
you try,” he deciared. 

“You see,’ the girl said thoughtfully, 
her eyes fixed upon the glowing coals, 
“you had such a spiendid chance.”’ 

“T was hoping,” said Harold, “that | had 
it atill.’? 

“Don’t be silly. You know what I mean. 
The major wasa rich old man, with no 
living relations in the world but his two 
nephews, Gilbert Macgregor and you. 
That was your chance.” 

“And aiso Gilbert’s chance,”’ said the 
young man pertinently. 

“it was a chances for both of you. Fora 
long time you were on yourtrial. Every- 
body knew it; you knew it yourselves. 
Most people said Gilbert Macgregor woald 
be chosen.’’ She paused, and concluded, 
natively: “I said Harold Cecil ”’ 

She received what such a remark natur- 
ally provoked; and aftera time Harold 
had leisure to make an observation. ‘‘And 
you were right,” he said, -‘and all the rest 
ofthe people were qaite wrong.” 

The girl smoothed her hair, and con- 
Unued her retrospect. 


is E day that old Major Dalrymple was 





“Yos, I wae right. The major asked yon | 


come and live with him. which was very 


Kind of him, and of course you came 
ie treated you as his 8 everything 
was put at your disposa ad all 
y Ould possibly wish for while he lived 
and the assurance of being his heir when 


&died. To allthis there was attached a 
Single conditicon—not expressly stated, 


paren but underatood—and you broke 
2° 

“When a condition is an impossibility,’ 
observed Cecil, with a show of reason, ‘‘a 
man is bound to break it.”’ 

“Oh, but this was not an impossibility 
It was really a very simple thing, you 
were not to fail in love with his ward. 
And—and you——” 

‘Well?’ said Harold calmly. 

“And you did,” she snapped, fiercely 
returping bis gaze. 

Her eyes were sparkling in the firelight, 
and it gleamed upon her skin, which was 
soft and white. 

Haroid felt that an attempt to contra 
vene her statement must eventually bring 
bim to disaster; so he confirmed it at onos, 
which was satisfactory tc them both. 

“In consequence,”’ he remarked, “1 was 
dismissed with ignominy, and Gilbert in- 
stalled, lotry bis band at the impossi- 
bility. ’ 

“Which,” said the girl paradoxically, 
“he proved te be no im possibility.” 

Cecil was obviousiy sceptical. 

“Three months was not long to hold 
out,” be observed. “And besides, there 
was the question of expediency. I won- 
der,”’ he adced reflectively, “why the ma 
jor was so déad against either of use marry- 
ing you?’ 

The giri laughed softly 

“Do you know who | am?" she asked. 

Tbe question seemed to amuse Cecil 

“] Know that you are the dearest iiltle 
woman iu all the world,’’ was his very 
Datural reply, “and that you were my 
uncie’s ward, and that your name is 
Mary Johnson; and if you ask me if | 
want to know any more,! can tell you 
that 1 do not”’ 

“You see, you bave taken me on very 
siender credentiais,’’ said the girl smiling. 

“Now, how do you remember the ma- 
jor?’ 

“Ho was adear old man," replied iiar- 
old; ‘a bit touchy, perbaps, and impul- 
sive, but adear old man, aod as proud of 
his blood as ibe combined peerage.”’ 

“There never was an Ecciée,’’ observed 
Mary inconsequently. 

“So | have Leard,’’ replied Cecil, “But 
at present I can’t say that I care particu 
larly whether there wasor was pot.”’ 

“Well, there never was a Johnson, either, 
My father was a self-made man. My 
grandfather worked as a common laborer, 
So my biood is of the ordinary color. 

“Jt would never have done for the in- 
heritor of tbe Dalrympie estates to marry a 
person with blood of the ordinary color.” 
Sne iooked 
finished, and Cecil felt vaguely uneom- 
fortable, 

“You would not chaff me out of marry- 
ing you,” be remarked, “even if 1 were 
the inberivor of the estates,”’ 

“Perhaps you are? The will bas not 
been read.’”’ 

“That is @ mere formality.”’ 

“He turned you out; but he may not 
have altered his wiil.’ 

“Oh, surely , 

“Three months is nota long time, Har- 





old.”’ 

“Quite long enough,’ said Harold. 

‘Sapposing it were «a willin your favor 
with a condition?’ 

“jt will not be. He saw me break a 
condition in his lifetmne.’’ 

Mary was not dl posed to argue. 
shal! see,’’ 

“] suppose we ehall,’’ Cecilagreed ‘but 
I wonder when? Thre lawyer «bould have 
been bere for the funeral That was at 
two o’clock."’ He took out his watch. “‘it 
is now five, and there is uo sign of him.’ 

The door softly opened and softy closed. 
In the interval, a man bad entered the 
He wae tiin, c.ean shaven, and 


5 e 
ebe sald, 


room. 
aunty in manner. 

There was the suggestion about him of 
the trimmed and studied humorist, chast 
ened by a soleuinily fitting the mournful 
occasion. His dress was properly fup- 
ereal 

In his left band be carrieda bunch of 
keys. Obviously, be was atnan of cul- 
ture, but one couldn't avoid the feeling 
that be would have made an excellent 
groom. 

His eyebrows lifted slightly 
saw ibe couple by the fhrepiace; 


when he 
then he 


tris ped up to them, 


“You have founda pleasant fire,”’ he 
pattered. “With our spirite ats» w an 
sbb, we finda Gre cdistinetiy nforting 

“We were tak gy abou this .wvyer, 
(silvert, eaid tiar “ 
ger 

am a 
weare Ferious incomu lf j rings 
us to a standatiii.. It brings us A palpe 


ble halt,”’ 





intensely serious as she- 
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“I suppose it does "said Harolt But 
the pointis, we want him to play pro- 
priety. i don't relish the idea of turning 
out to night, eh?’ 

Gilbert was balancing himself on bis 
toes, with a perpetual up and down mo- 
tion that suggested a wire framework. 

“You touch on a delicate point,” he 
tittered. “The position is assuredly em- 
barrassing—he, he. I earnestly trust the 
good man will arrive.’’ 

“IT think,” said Harold, “I will go and 
make some inquiries at the stables,”’ 

So saying, he rose from his seat and 
went out of the room, leaving his fiancee 
and his cousin together; which, had he 
thought about the matter atall, be might 
have considered was not altogether a wise 
thing to do. 

Mary rose as the door closed behind 
bim. Her lips had tightened, ber bearing 
had become more assertive, 

She looked for amoment at the keys 
which Giltbdert carried in his hand; then 
raised her eyesto hisface. “You came 
here for a purpose,” she said, 

Gilbert booked the aplit ring to bia little 
finger, and lightiy jangled the keys, 

“You allude to thease little articies,’’ he 
said pieasanily. ‘‘They are imny uncle's 
keys, and your remark—as your remarks 
always are—ia diatinctly pertinent. 1 
thought it best,”’ he babbied on, ‘even in 
the absence of the family adviser, to go 
cursorily through the papers, to makea 
preliminary investigation, to take a dip at 
the brink —#o0 lo apeak—in preparation for 
the plunge lt will be necessary to make 
later on 

“The office is a painful one, but it 
seemed to fall naturally to me, asa man of 
vusiness, while Harold-—I say it In all 
goodwili— Harold isa man of pleasure.” 

Mary heard him through with some im 
patience 

“| suppose, 


she suggested, “you mean 

you aré going to look for th» will? 

he said alrily, “that I 
it ja poesiole.’’ 


’ 


“Itis pomsitia,’ 
may come across it 

He wave't bis band, and set bimeelf to 
waik—or, rather, lo bounce—uy and down 
the room. 

Toa person who knew Gilbert Macgre 
gor, this was a sure indication that be was 
about to say something which he con- 
sidered important. Mary, therefore, moved 
awiftiy and silentiy in the direction of the 
door. 

“You will not go,’”’ cried Gilbert, steady 
ing bis antics, ‘‘] entreat you 7?’ Tiere was 
no help tor it. So she stayed. 

“Jt has been my privilege, Miss Jobn- 
son,” be began, “to live for three months 
beneath the same roof with you. Will 
you ailow me to assure you that it: is im 
possible for a man to remain that length 
of mein your immediate propinguity, 
and not become, a8 it were, your slave,”’ 

As he warmed to his work, he jerked off 
again on his Jaunting parade, 


attentive, perhaps cold, believe me, it was 
1 feared to presuine. I was 
hesitated 


only that 
overcome with emotions, but | 
from the dread of misconstra. tion. 

“You enjoy, a8 | Knew,a considerable 
property; which, 1 was distrom#ed to think, 
might be deemed an attraction to a man 
ofsiender means. With the death of iny 
revered uncie, that fear may be laid 
as.ie 

“J eanpot doubt that | am in a position 
which will rend thé #inecerily of my mo 
lives no longer Open lo suFpicion il come 
As auch, I 


unty no more 


botore you as & sUpplicanlt 
would entreat of your be 
than a woree! of grace -akignuthatmy sult 
has been heard and has not displeased, If 
l bave faiied to offend, I ani satisfied. Miss 
Johbneon, I tremble 

As he uttered the concluding words, he 
twitened himeelf to #@ standstill, facing the 
girl. 

Her color had gradually 
this oration, the muscles round her mouth 


risen during 


head bardened, her face bad sesumed an 
expression of jndignation. 

“You aresiient,” piped Gilbert. 
presumed. Forget t."’ 

“J wiil «ot forget it,’’ ecrled the girl, 
drawing hersei! teold- 
ly. “You choose to affect ignorance, but 


‘| have 


up, apd facing bin 


you know that |] am engaged to your 
cousin, and your proposal isan insuit:” 
“As t your prétend6d serupies, your 
behavicr Aas t actnatod by any such 
ade esa ( have the efi ry 
to «uge 
¥ kne , akO ALLY @ 4 
. “ 
¥ A 


She whipped ber skirta away from hit, 
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and with her heuwl ve y much outof the 
perpendicular, walked majestically to the 
door. 

She opened it, and turned to throws 
final shaft: “You take it for granted that 
the money is yours; but remember—the 
will has not been read.’ Then the door 
clesed behind her with a anap. 

By the girl's tirade Gilbert was notjx- 
tensively disturbed. He was able to be- 
lieve that he had suffered an undeserved 
imputation, and considered himeelf to be 
dietllumoned. 

But her concluding words rankled. Waa 
it possible thatthe major had taken his 
ward into his confidence? Did she know 
of the existerce of awiil unfavurable to 
himeell? 

Aes the possibility presented itself, a 
spasm of apprehension passed through 
him. To inherit the major's wealth waae 
matter of enormous import to Gilbert 
Macgregor 

He had staked heavily on the expecta 
ton of It, and to lose theiuher tance meant 
ruin and toes of honor, 

Though hie mind rebelled against plac- 
Ing any #'gnificance upon the girl s words, 
they had taken root in hia brain and tin. 
creased his anxlety to get apeedily for- 
ward with the work of finding the will, 

He locked the door, pulled the heavy 
curtains across the window, and lighted 
the lamp which s'ood upon «a amall table 
by the side of the major's desk, Tne room 
war ob ong. 

The wholeofone siteaand tie end waa 
lined with cases and sheives filled with 
book «,. 

in the middle of the opposite side stood 
the fireplace; (he great oriel window broke 
out trom the remaining end. 

An old cak cabinet of interesting work- 
manship stoaiin the niche Letween the 
fireplace and window; the space in tre 
corner being Glied by an iron safe, 

The corresponding niche between the 
firepiace and door was oceupied by a 
bureau, with blue china ranged upon the 


lodges above it Toe majors desk stood 


| in the centre of the room, facing the book- 





| 


; through them carefully. 
| wign ofthe will 


eheLvee 
furniture, 

The most likely place fora valuable do- 
cument to be kept in was obviously the 
safe. It was accordingly to this (hat Gilbert 
first directed his attention. 

Hie found the key, and succeeded in 
awinging open the beavy door without 
difficulty. There were five abelves in the 
interior, each bulging with documenta, 
title deeds carefully ted up in brown 
paper, insurance policies, stock and sbare 
certificates, miscellaneous papers all valu- 
able to the owner, but of little account to 
anybody else. 

Hie took them out and 


Tabies and chairs com pleted the 


twice went 
There was no 


Conriderably disgusted, 


|; he revurned them to their shelves, and 
“If | have appeered to you heediess, in- | 


snapped the door back in ita place, 
Heturned from the safeto the cabinet 
which stood beside It, It was com posed of 
four cupboarda two sinall ones at the 
larger ones at the bottom —with a 
tong, #ballow drawer between them. He 


top, twe 


opened one of the upper cupboarda. 
Iteontained innumerable fragments of 
broken clina pitcos’ of old Sevres tea- 
cups, the broken remnanuteol a beautiful 
a Valuable blue Hawthorne 
vase in several sectiona—all, evidebtly, 
mejor collection, whiten 


SMataetitoa thw 


gems from the 
had proved their perishabie nature, and 
been selin a safe place wilh « view lo ren- 
ovation. 

Under ordinary clreumstances, Gilbert 
mighthave spent some tine in examin- 
ing these interesting fragments; but now 
he merely gavean gruntof Gissatiatactior, 
closed the cupboard door, and opened its 


fellow. 
The contents wereol awidely different 
order. There were theatre prograumesn 


for fifteen consecullve Yearn, NeOWspPaper 
euttings of varying dates, ranging over an 
6ven greater ieng’h of Une, and some old 
pau phiet# and #inali dun colored volumen, 
major, no doubt, had enjoyed 
in his youth, but which In 
years he had Judged it wiser to keep under 


wiieh the 


his mature 


lock and key. 
(Grilbert clomed the cupboard and sav 


age ly dragged open the drawer beneath it. 
Almost the fret obje that hia glance 
rested ul ‘ * 

rt * sed rs al perceptl 
“ j ed wl . 
f ay ue 

. “ 

\ 

: 

‘ Y 
skimmed over; he waa interested in noth- 
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ing butthe residuary devise. When he 
reached it, the words ewam before him in 
a mist, and he was forced to set the will 
down while he gained some control over 
his nerves. 

Presently he raised it again. The words 
had steadied themeelves, and he read 
them: All the reat, residue and remainder 
of my real and persoual property, what- 
soever and wheresoever, I give, devine, 
and bequeath to my nephew, Harold 
Cecil, in fee-simple, for his own absolute 
use and benefit. 

Gilbert's face bad become as white as 
the paper be neld in bis band. The blow 
had fallen so beavily that it left him for a 
time without the power to grapple with 
the facts. He was simply crushed, and 
could pot rally. 

There was a cioud on his# brain which 
would admit nothing but a dull sense of 
the impossibility of the proposition that, 
in spite of his care, in spite of the assur- 
ances he bad received from 
was left to face ruin and disbonor, 

Thia state of mind could not last long. 
He was naturally a man of energy and 
resource, and under nocircumetl: nces was 
it possible for his brain to remain long 
Inactive, 

He closed and opened his eyes several 
tines, like a man trying to accustom him- 
self toa strong light, emptied bis lungs 
with a dull, whistiing sound, and once 
set himeelf to study the offending clause 

It was asingularly lucid and thorough 
man his senses could con- 
entertain any doubt as to Its 
meaning; bad he bad the crafting of it 
himeelf, he felt have im 
proved upon it, except in the particular of 
the name, 

He etared at that until the letters as- 
sumed distressing proportions, They 
spelt “Harold Cecil,” and by no ingenuity 
could be make them epell ‘tiilbert aMac- 


one, no in 


ceolvably 


he could not 


wregor.”’ 

The date of the will wasthe 15th Au 
gust svc) That was some months before 
Cecil bad received his dismissal. Gil- 


bert’s spirits revived as he realized this 
There would be a later will, by which the 
one in bis band would be made volu But 
alimoetas the possibility presented itself, 
he wae forcec to admit that it was only a 
porseibility. 

The major had been an orderly man, 
whom be had heard more than once con- 
demn the practiog of accumulating super 
fluous papers, If this will were valueless, 
why had it not been destroyed? Why 
was it kept among bis uncie’s counter. 
foils and magisterial documents in the 
eabine’ drawer? 

His cognition had advanced to this 
point, when he detected the sound of car 
riage wheels on the road. He listened, 
and heard them turn in at the gates and 
crunch upon the gravel in the drive. So 
the solicitor was coming at last! 

In a moment, bie mind had grasped the 
salient features of that event, as they af- 
fected himself. After the man of busi- 
ness had entered the house he must stand 
or fall by the slenaer chance of a later 
will, 

Until he came he had itin his power to 
make sure of half the estate. His nerves 
were in a deplorable condition. A little 


bis uncle, he | 





matter was awaliing his attention, and he | 


hewttated. 

The sound of the wheels on the 
grew louder and seemed to 
With an oath, he crushed the wil! 
fre, and the flames caugbt and 
round it 

He held it in its place with the poker, 
tthiitturned to black ashes and dropped 
away. Then be made a tew slight read- 
jJustments in his dress, and tripped out 
into the ball. Heopened the front door; 
bul the trap proved lo contain bo more tpn- 
teresting occupant than the groom who 
was driving. 

“Another futile journey, James?’ said 
Gilbert affably 


drive | 
deafen bim. | 
on the | 
lapped | 
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tinuing bis search in a somewhat <e- 
sultory way, opened the top one on the 
right. It held writing paper and en- 
velopes. The second was half filled with 
billa. 

He pulled at the third, but it proved to 
ve locked. The first key that he tried 
overcame the difficulty, and he drew the 
drawer open. It contained a misceliane- 
ous collection of papers, arranged ip an 
orderly way. 

There were several! bundles of trades 
men’s receipts, waiting for the file, the 
major’s bank books, and various printed 
forma, relating for the most part to the 
tranefer of stock. 

But Gilbert had no inducement to dip 
deeply into the contents of this drawer; for 


rymple did, 


a document, lying well to the front,at once | 


comm .nded bis attention. It was a sheet 


of foolscap, neatly folded, and endorsed © 


by the major’s own hand : 

Codicil to my will of 
August lev. 

Had it been anew will he would have 
pounced upon it with alacrity. Being @ 
codicil, be drew it out slowly, and with a 
certain misgiving. 

Hie bad never thought of a codicil. 
was only a few lines long, and manifestly 
contrived without legal assistance. For 
vO small a document it was astonishingly 
sweeping : ve 

This is a codicil to my wiil of the léth 


the 15th day of 


August Is¥2. I direct that wherever the 
name of my nephew, Harold Cecil, oc- 
eurs in my said will, the name of my 


nephew, Gilbert Macgregor, be read in its 
place, and that my said will be given 
to as though the pame Gilbert Macgregor 
had been originally inserted therein, and 
not the name Haroid Cecil. 

Then followed the sigpature and altesia 
tion. 

A person of duller wits might have ex- 
perienced & momentary satisfaction at 
reading this. The mortification o1 Gilbert 
Macgregor was instant and complete. He 
realized that the codicil was #0 worded 
that without the will it was useless; that, 
indeed, it was worse than uselees; that it 
was « menace; for it showed the existence 
of a will which his every interest de- 
manded should now be kept secret. 

He had set acrime upon his conscience; 
and the net result was to deprive him of 
half his inheritance. The paper dropped 
limply from bis bands, and he sat staring 
with opeless eyes upon the long lines of 
books which fronted him. 

Presentiy he roused himself, walked 
across to the fire, and dropped the tell tale 
codicil upon it, He watched it till the 
ashes broke; then moodily returned to bis 
seat, sank bis head upon the desk, and so 
remained, 

The lamp was burning 
possible that heslept. He 
fail in the grate, the smothered tones of 


low, and it is 
heard a coal 


It | 


The old man held out bis hand to Harold 
“Will you permit me to congratulate 
your” 

There was some commotion at the desk. 
Gilbert had risen, and stood with pallid 
cheeks and starting eyes, bis jaw moving 
heplessly. Obviously be was trying to 
speak, but could not form the words. 

He stretched out an unsteady arm and 
pointed at the solicitor. 
mutterings came from bis throat, and then 
the worde, but hoarsely : 

“The codicil, eir! You bave not read 
the codicii.”’ 

The old lawyer was taken aback. 

“I bave no knowledge of any such docu- 
ment,” he replied #bortly. 
it 
time a desire to execute something ip the 


Some inarticulate | 


‘Major Dal- | 
is true, intimate at one | 


nature of a revocation, but I was not fa _ 


vored with bis instractions.”’ 
There was a pause, Gilbert’s face was 
working convulsively. He could bave 


given fifty thousand pounds for the sheet | 


of foolscap he had dropped so sulleniy 
into the fire, and have made a big profit 
on the transaction. 

He fancied himself destroying a trouble- 
s0mé paper; in reality he was burning bis 
inheritance, bis bonor, perhaps bis life. 
Bab ! there was an irony in it that galled 
him beyond endurance! 

With a loud cry, he seized the heavy 
brass inkstand on the desk, swung it over 
his bead, and buried it at the unoffending 
lawyer. The old man avoided it with 
some agility, and it crashed through the 
giass front of a bookcase. At the same 
moment, the door clanged; and the air 
was purer for the absence of a criminal. 

_— SS? —--—- - -- — 


Driven to It! 


BY J. K. I. 


éé \V HAT is that?” exclaimed my Aunt 





Janet with a start, as she sat ip 
close proximity to the warmly 


| blazing fire that lent a cheerful light to 


| 





| ability—their naine is legion in this loes 


some clock in the house striking the nour, | 


and wiilou'’, as it seemed, an appreciable 
interval, the sound of voices near bin, 

He partly raised bis head and saw two 
people standing at the farther end of the 
room; one was his cousin; the other, a 
white-haired old gentleman, whom he 
recognized as the family adviser 

“] think, Mr. Cecil,’’ the latter was re- 
marking, “that it will be convenient to 
proceed to business at once. | have the 
Will in my bag.’’ 

Gilbert sat up wili a gasp. A new will, 
afterall? He should have known, that so 
alender a document as the codicil could 
only be meant as a safeguard. Kut now 
his perves pias ed him false! 

He realized that it bebooved him, as the 
person chiefly interested, to rise and greet 
the solicitor, to be cordial though cbaat- 
eved, to show bim such attention as might 
set bim at his ease, 

He saw Cocil performing the office, and 
pértorming it, as he considered, indiffer- 
ently; yet his own atlempt got no further 


| than abow. The lawyer returned it aol- 
| emnly, and dipped bis hands into a small 


| duplicate, Major 


“Yes, sir,’ replied the man. ‘There's 
been a bit of baccident, sir, Only just got | 
word. Main line’s bioeked, and Londen 
passengers wou't bein for another bour, 
they say.”’ 

He drove off in the direction of the 


stabies, and Gilbert skipped back into the 


house. He returned to the libtrary, and 
satdown at the mejor’s desk. The false 
aiarim had shaken him, and he sat for 
Bole moments meutioniess, with hie head 
between his hands 

On reflection, be was not inciined to re 
gret the tnterruption Att v -t, 1 
“ 1 pow share t tate w - mit 

nC + . 

sia ‘ ' a ~ 
~ uid give i nthe w 

The desk was filted with a ' ed 
6rs Gown em side, and : ert < 1 


black bag. 

“By my advice,’ he proceeded, turning 
over his papers, ‘‘the will was executed in 
Dalrymple took one 


copy; the other | retained’’—he found the 


| document he was looking for—‘“‘and have 


here.”’ 

He spread out the will, coughed sol- 
emniy, and continued : 
document somewbat 
and it will be sufficient, | think, 
present purpose, to touch briefly upon its 


lengthy, 
for our 


“The is 


main features. There are various legacies, 
both pecuniary and specific, to friends 
servants and ela Some h ree 
f ue t? RAT } , ia * at . 

s way 

Phere is a bequest of $500 to his ward 
Mary Johnson. The residuary devise is 
in favor of bis nephew, Harold Cecii. 


the snug little drawing-room at Ivy Cot- 
tage. 

‘Cats, aunt,’”’ | replied promptly. 

“Nonsense !’’ responded my aunt sharp- 
ly; “cate are the lightest-footed animals iu 
creation.” 

**Reetles are lighter,’’ I auggested. 

My aunt looked at me with an expres- 
sion of mingled pity and indignation, 

“You must be light bearted,’’ she said 
facetiously, though without relaxing her 
sterness of countenance. Then after a 
moment's pause she added : 

“Draw down the blinds and close the 
shutters. No one can tell who may not 
be prowling about the premises on these 


winter @6venings. Tramps iv all prot- 


t- 
ity. It is a disgrace to sccisty that work- 
houses are permitted to stand so near the 
abodes of the civilized.’”’ 

“Where would you 
aunt?’ 

“) am mot gob g ti 
don’t flatter yourself, 
find some mere usetul @aployment.” 

I rose, pulted the olinds and 
closed tbe shutters, agresably to my aunt's 
wisn, and resumed my seat for a moment 
Or so. 

The noise she bad heard, and which had 


ave them then, 


us 
ains 


arywut Ciara, 80 
You had better 


uowu 


momentarily startied her, did not, | was 
perfectiy aware, arise from what | had 
suggested as being probable, or, ratber, 
what I had confidently asserted as the 


caure, 

I felt conscious it was George Tempest 
biundering over the new ucrellis work 
lying on the lawn, preparatory to being 
erected, 

My heart had jumped into my mouth, 
as people somewhat vulgarly and not iess 
unreasonably assert, when the sound of 
his blundering had reached my ears—ot 
cour-e he hadn’t done it on purpose, poor 
fellow, and the fact of its being ali but 
piteh dark was some excuse; but when en- 
gaged on so delicate & business, and right 








under the tigress’ nose—he always called | 
Aunt Janet the “tigress’’—-ne might bave | 


been a little more cautious. 

George Tewple and 1 were engaged. | 
don't suppose any two young lovers were 
éver fonder of each otuer than be and 1. 

Phe course of true love they say, never 


did run smooth, and truly we bad good 
réason to bélleve in this well worn pro 
verd 

Ww #n Oreat Gee rge@ avowed his sffectix D 
f ‘ ' 4 | forge P 
8 ts ’ « 

F s kK 

hie? he speedily f we is 
asking my aunt to accede and «a 


kKnowiedge our ¢ugagement. 


He met with wbat 1 was pleased to 


|} my obrave-hearted 





— 


= 
sider, and what | consider now, the 0a. 
est ingratitude at her handa 

Instead of complimenting him on bis 
straightforwardness, and weicoming him 
as a worthy—aye! more than worthy— 
suitor for her niecs’s hand, she turned 
upon bim (ike a tigress, asked him how 
be dared to presume to aspire to the hand 
of a relative of hers—as if she were a 
superior being forsooth !—and actually 
forbid him the house, 

Prior to this George and his mother fre. 
quently visited at Ivy Cottage, Mra, 
remple, the widow of a gentieman-farmer, 
who died @ year or more before my aunt 
and I came to reside in the neighborhood, 
was in every sense a lady. 

Her husband had been a gentieman, ai- 
hougb be was far from wealthy, and 
farmed in a small way only. After bis 
death George managed the farm for his 
mother. 

Now, my acnt could not fail to see that 
Mrs, Temple was of gentie birth, nor 


|eould she by any possibility be blind to 


the fact that George was a well-bred man, 
in spite of a certain ruggedness that mani- 
fests i!-elf in all country people who have 
plenty of out-door work to occupy them. 

Frow the first, bowever, 1 had always 
noticed my aunt treated Mrs, Temple with 
a sbade of patronage in her manner. 

When George spoke to her concerning 
we she at ones evinced ber unuttereble, 
or, | abouid say utterable, conceit in the 
avowal of ber superiority. 

Of course this broke up the friendly 
connection that had existed between the 
two households, 

But it was not conceit alone, if at all, 
that prompted my aunt to fight against 
our union. 

Young Geraid Bumpkins, of Bumpkins 
Hali, was the real cause of it. Had it not 
been for that wealthy and promising 
young individual, my aunt would, | 
verily believe, bave giadly seen me 
“settied down,’’ and ‘married and done 
for,”’ as George Temple so devotedly de- 
sired. 

But young Gerald Bumpkins of Bump- 
kins Hall, had thought fit and proper to 
fall head over ears in love with me; had 
asked niy aunt’s consent to win my hand 
and heart, before he had consulted my 
feelings on the subject, and had received 
ber tuii and hearty consent. 

And who was Mr. Gerald Bumpkins 
that he should meet with such preference 
atmy cisnt’s hands? Was he a gentie- 
man biessed witb bine blood and a pedi- 
gree as long a3 a parliamentary petition? 

Was he oneof the ‘“‘apper ten,’ or in 
any way connected with that fortunate 
coterie? 

Notbing of the kind, [| assure you! To 
tell the plain trutn Mr. Gerald Bumpkius 
was the son of 4 retired linen-draper, His 
grandfather, so it was ramored by tbe 
6n vious and cthers, also, had been a rag 
and bone man! 

Now, please, kind reader, don’t suppose 
for one moment | wish to sneer at him or 
his connections on that account, 

Heaven forbid! All the more honor tv 
his ancestors for baving raised instead of 
degraded their offspring ! 

if I had loved Mr. Geraid Bumpkins, |! 
would gladiy bave listened with a favor 
able ear to his vows of adoration, ani 
proudly bave taken the position of bis 
wife, 

My only object in describing Mr. Bump- 
kins’ connectious is to show you what a 
thorough old humbug Aunt Janet was. 

Young Mr. Bumpkins was wealthy; bis 
father was immensely happy, wealthy. 
They had #& magnificent country resi- 
dence, in fact, quite a palatial edifice, and 
moved, as in these days rich people witb- 
out s distinguished pedigres can move, 10° 
gvod socieiy. 

My aunt, who bad always pronounced 
@:ery one connected in any way with 
trade, or who ever had been, however '& 
mwoteiy, connected with it, ‘snobbish, apd 
unfit to associate with,” now, forsooth, 
weloomed Mr. Bum pkins as a suitor for 
her niece’s band, and snubbed the weil: 
bred gentieman, Goorge Temple. 

Had Gerald Bampxins been a poor man. 
or even com pacatively-speaking poor, like 
George, she surely 
would have langhed him to scora when 
he ventured to appeal to ber concerpDiDy 
me. 
think of yoaor 


What, pray, would you 
auntif she behaved like that? 
Now the toregoing explanation 5 © 
wi . ’ was necessary to «!V 
ader a eal sig in anne 
what f wed, and will beip to expla 
® cause of the commotion outsiaé 
rawing-room window of lvy Cottage 
6 evening when my story opens. 
iwi proceed with the thre ad ol 
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my narrative without taking a further re- 
trospective glance. 

Having drawn the blinds, then, and 
closed the shutters, | reseated myself, but 
not with the intention of retaining my 
seat for any length of time. 

I meant to leave the room as soon as 
my sunt had talked herself out of re- 
membrance of the noise which had startled 
her. I feared she might possibly smell a 
rat if I took my departure too speedily 
after that occurrence, 

“Mr. Bumpkins will, I trust, look in 
this evening,”’ said my aunt; “you had 
better find some employment before he 
comes. I know bé admires industry—he 
has told me so.”’ 

“I'm sure I am utterly indifferent to 
Mr. Bumpkine’ sadmiration,’”’ | answered 

“You wicked girl!’ exclaimed my aunt 
indignantly. “You extremely wicked 
giri!’ 

*“] consider it a great deal more wicked 
for you to doailin your power to thrust 
down wy throat a man for whom 1 don’t 
care twopence.’’ 

*“Disgracetul!’ exclaimed my _ sunt; 
“literally disgracetul! And euch lan 
guage, too—such slang! That is the re 
suit of associating with those low farmer 
peopie.”’ 

“How dare you utter such a faisenood?’ 
I cried angrily, the color wountinug to my 
cheeks, and 
longing in my heart to box my aunt's ears 
soundly. 

**You shail better leave the room," she 
said, turning rather pale, partly, perhaps, 
from sngeér, and partly from fear. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” was 
my determined response “You must 
listen to me for once, Aunt Janet. When 
your sister, my poor mother, died five 
years ago, and lefi me to a considerable 
extent at your mercy, begging me to be 
as a daughter to you, and you a8 a mother 
to mé, she trusted implicitly in us both. 
i bave fulfi led my promise tothe utmost 
of my ability; you have done nothing of 
the kind. You have treated me as she 
would never have trested me—dcmineer 
ingly, selfishly, cruelly.”’ 

*s40 On,’’ said my aunt, raising ber eye 
brows, but not attempting to look me in 
the face; ‘‘go on.”’ 

“Ask your own conscience if every 
word | utter is not thetruth,’’ I continued. 
“Tne inatant the smal! income my inother 
left me wae iost through the failure of the 
(—— Bank, you took 4 mean advantage 
of my poverty in every way ycu could. 

“When I wished to seek employment 
a* a governess, you declined to belp me, 
and vowed you would place every ob- 
stacle in my way.’ You liked to have me 
as a but: for your ili-nature, as acom 
panion whom you could abuse and insuit 
at your pieasure 

“All this I bave borne hitherto’’— with 





A ebadder ran through me trom heed 
to foot; I felt like one who has been en 
trapped, and for whom there isa no hope of 
eecape My aunt's cool confidence ac 
tually frightened me. 

What was! to do? 

I had read of unhappy maidens being 
forced into distasteful marriages and dy 
ing of broken hear:s, and of the nen they 
truly loved weeping pathetically over 
their eariy graves. 

My aunt glanced up at me keenly when 
she thought I was not looking. 

| was determined she should not see 
bow alarmed | was. 

“Whben did you say Mr. Buompkins 
would be here?’ I asked mildly, utterly 
ignoring ber tirade as to our future fate. 

“This evening—! expect him moment- 
arily,’’ ebe answered. 

“Then I bad better prepare mysel! to 
meet him,’ I responded in a resigned 
tone of voices, and rising from my seat | 
quitted the room. 

When I had closed the door upon my 
aunt, (he tears rushed to my eyes, and | 
fe.t blind and giddy. I did not tarry 


| WitDin doors even to puton my hat, 


Bareheaded, | let myself out by the hall 
door, and flew to the littie arbor at the 
bottom of the garden where | knew 


| (,0@0Org® awalled meé. 


an almost uncontrollable | 


| threw myself into hisarms, sobbing 
iige @ ebiid. 

“My darling ! what is the matter?’ 

“ne is going torun away witn me,’’ | 
said convulsively; “she means to force me 
tno marrying that wretch Bumpkins, ob, 
ebe—she—sne ad 

i broke down utterly. 

“Who is going to do all this, my pre- 
cious one?” 

“Tue tigress!" I sobbed. 

‘Then the Ugress inust have her claws 
clupped,”’ said George, holding me stil 
closer to bis sheltering breast. 

When I had become a little calmer, | 
told nia wbat Aunt Janet bad said. 

A tew moments later 1 returned to the 
bouse—for 1 dared not stop with my dar 





| ling many minutes for fear of detection— 


much relieved, and actually with a simile 


|} Upon my face. 





@ patient shrug— “more for the sake of my | 


promise to wy motber than anything else; 
but the tims has come when | am resolved 
to put up with it no longer.”’ 

**You will be free soon, my very grate- 
ful niece,’’ answered my auntcaimily, ‘for 


you will be the wife of Gerald Bumpkins | 


before many weeks are over. Don’t dare 
to say I have not done well for you when 
I bave secured you a wealtby and devoted 
husband.” 

“] shall never, never be his wife,’ I 
cried defiantiy. “Plot and scheme, and 
scheme and plot as you may, | shali not 
submit to that.’’ 

My auni smiled satirically. 

““We sball see,’’ she answered with an 
air of the most agyravating confidenee 
“Possibly you are pot aware that i have 
iet this cottage for twelve months, and 
that we leave here by the day after to 
morrow. Change of air wili do you good 
iIny sweet niece, 

“lt may, perhaps, be news to you that! 
have bad a long consuitaiion with Mr. 
Geraid Bumpkins’ father, and tbat he and 
| have arranged the marriage between 
you and his son.”’ 

“You must be mad!’ I exciaimed, bailf 
aghast. “Arranged a marrisge oolween 
young Bumpkins and me, and | “et cou 
~ulted in the matter!’ 

“There is nothing at all *\range im (he 
ruatter,”’ said my aunt Marriages 


tLe fashionable worid a) 6 ‘arranged every 
Cay in the year, without consuiling hore 
who are to be united. Pareots and gt 
1anes aré (i.e proper Jj i, 98 as t wi 
pre } - iarge ~ e 
¥ thatr 
€ 
= | 

aunt for the seas 
band ard his family * 5 


and all will be settied with Gue regs 
your station and high connections 


Mr. Bumpkins put in an appearance a | 





few moments after my return to the | 


drawing room. I never treated bim with 
more affability in my life. My aunt 
jookead charmed. 

She lett Mr. Gerald Bumpkins and me 
alone together for quite half an hour, He 
enueavcred to grow sentimental, and | 
did not snub him; I] let bim talk rubbish 
to bes heart's content , 

Bat be was nervous and «by, and bad 
not sun moned courage enough to be very 
gushing before my aunt returned, | could 
see, Lowever, that my manner bad in 
spired bi With more hope of me than he 
bad ever 

‘“j ewhell ee you again l>-morrow, 


i 
feit before, 
’ he 
obeery ext signiheantiy as he warmiy 
Clatpel my band at pariing. 

“Tomerrow, Mr. Sumpkine! i said 
with my sweetest sinile. 

“*Mr. Buampkins!’ [ wish you would 
cali me Gerald!’ 

*aAn!tsome Gay, perhaps,’ | answered 
with « half shy little laugh, and made my 


m the pas#age, where this cor 


eeca ype ix 
ver~ai ie took place, into the drawing 
reel 

My aupt opened tbe door for him after a 

€ whispered conversation and | heard 

ber bid hia good night in her mo 
friend. ¥ toues. 

She actoeliy patted méeon the shoulde: 


when «he rejoined me, and called me 


*ide@ar eeveral titne¢S Guring the retnaind+er 
or Le evening 
Il stood it as well as I could, but soor 


made an excuse for retiring W reat. 
Poor Gerald Bumpkins had said ‘to- 
cezed my hand, in # 


norrow ! as be equ 
ticliie oceting m6 again on tha 
eariv cate 

‘iv aur wi patliod iné on tne back and 
‘allied me ‘dear the fond belief that | 
was resigned to her pians and wishes, 

Poor de\uded reat ires! 

Re the ne the morrow’s Carkness ha 
ahve uded ths lar (;e0rve Ten pie and 
were being # tried sway at 6X prose spe 
m the frection of the great métropolis 
and on the day wing We Were tuarried 

: 4 . we In pisin Eng. iat we 

s ¥F sul t 
mite 
J 
a 


It may have seemed awful to some peo- 
ple thet | eloped, Dut was not I driven 
ton? 

—— 

SToRyY oF a Pasaso. —In the history of 
the umbrella t# told a story of a beautital 
fringed green silk parasol of the time of 
the French Restoration 

One summer aflermoon more than sev- 
enty years ago (wo pleasant looking poo- 
pie sat ip rented chairs in the Champs 
watching the passere-ty and enjoying the 
beautiful day. The gentieman looked ae 
if be might be « proeperous tradesman; 
tbe youre weman was beautifully 
dressed and very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

When they rose to go away the geniie 
nen found thet be bad no money. The 
woman who cowped the chaira stormed 
ang *emided, and denounced them as 
swindiers, unui, to pecify ber, the gentio 
man took tbe lady's parasol, an exquisite 
affair of green stk, fringe, anv with a 
rosewood bandie, and gave it to her. tlie 
handed her ome of the 
gioves aleo, and sand 


ady's yellow 
“Keep the perassi as a pledge of what | 
owe you, and do pot give it up to any one 
uUn.~ces be showe you tne imate to thal 
Kiuve 

Then he and the iady walked away 
across the Piace de la HKevolution and the 
Boulevard de ia Madeleine Suddenly 
ruin begam to fail There were no car- 
riages passing The coupie burried into a 
doorway 

Immediately the concterge 6f the house 
caine out and tavited them into his office. 
He vave them chalrs, and offered them, if 
they did pot wish to wait until the rain 
wae over, the .can of bie fine great green- 
serene Un obrei.a. 
these alltentions gratefully, and he and the 
lady made their way through the rain 


The genlieman accepted 


neder the | orroe#? ed umbrelia. 

An hour later a teotman in livery re- 
turned to tbe gr 
umbreiia, Wh » gift of severel bank 
notes and the compiimefits of the Duc de 
Kerri, nephe ® of the King. 

Then going tothe Caamps Eiyseos, the 
footmeao #-Ugnht oat (he Ungracious renter 
of chairs, and, d=playing e yellow pgiove, 
Raid, You réceg nize this glove, madame? 
Here ware «ight s s “emt 5° by the Due 
‘te Berri t 
parasol.” 

eC 


reeteera the Princess Caroline & 


He Watikep—An employe of « large 
Krenite COM Peuy ®aer Once driving trou «a 
raul. Way station Wilh several casks of tinast 
ing powocer and ¢ yoegmite cartridgesin his 
ond, when he veriook a young nan 


Wa KIL 


Without waiting for an invitation the 
pr healriat nlel 3 4 the wagon, nod 
eat dow u € the powder casks 
lie wasa (a #4l.9* ¥ Neg ian, and beypan 
st once t Irian mr 24 ry "enarks about 
lL 6 Spee j f the Wagon, ri faliier tlhe iack 
— 

We're a x eve x & road,’ 
he | . A - veryt ip 
ut 4 sla ary 

N ecel Kare ‘ ow iaenl 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The Avuaetrian trovernment recently 


determine 
whether serviceabie otbeervations could be 
made from a balloon et 


made some experiments to 


a sale distance 
from an enemy’s fire A_ balloon 33 feet 
by 4¥ feet in diameter was sent up from a 
point 5500 yarde distance from «a battery 
and was maintained at a height of woo 
feet. Ten thoneand bullets were Gred at 
it; but the balloon was notin tee least in- 
jJured. It is possibie nat the balloon may 
play @ Very important part in the ware of 
the future, 
—_—_— 

A remarkable character io the person of 
Silas Huoffoian, has just died ia New Jer- 
sey. Fifieen years ago, having lost all bis 
money, bis broth ‘oreciosed the mort- 
gegeon his bones It was then thet he 
took an oath ‘to go to bed and stay there 
torever This be did, retiring to the attic 
of the bouse, and ived uctil bis death ine 
spare bet which he put inthe corner of 
he room, tnuch to the diecomfiture of his 
family He lived on fom which he 
wequestersd during the night on weekly 
vislia to the larmhvase pantry, a- his 
brother refused to «apport him 

Considerable tuportance le given by 
Kuropean newspapers toan order which 
they assert the Furpercr of Kussia has re 
centiy signet nak «x * Mag of three hort 
zontal bands, white, hiae and red, with 
the white on tep and red at the bottom, the 
The white fleg 


Andrew's cross is re 


national flag of Kuesia 
vith the bine S 
tained forthe navy and the yellow flag 
with the Diack eagie as the imperial flag. 
In France ‘tis regarded as the adoption 
of the French tri eolor and s new assertion 
ofthe Frane tossan alllance Asa mat- 
ter of fact, however, there ie nothing new 
in the flag deseribed, for it hae long been 


| the regular Kussian mercantile fag. 
GO natured con merge his | 


A Seoteliimiel a4 invented a thread- 


| spinning apparatus, and itis said to have 


trained two ice oO work it) The mechan!- 


si principle of the ‘rivance Is a «mail 


mill whieh is operate ythe raweof thle 
Toney can @m vind on and off 

frou Ti0to 120 pieces of thread per day, 
sn ‘ thia they  « pr y a8 mo or 
wer by which a course of ten and a half 
laotles could be traversed isn aseerted 


| (hat the mice perform thi* task every day 


without apparent fatigue, ang that a haif 
penny worth of flour furnishes them fread 
luring that tine 
wlittieo animals have span about J she 


enough for ive weeks 


‘ 


thread “a yYarti and aha im length. 


Mr J. Db Ceane Portiand, (Oregon, 
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4, * ret , very ati ree ve pic 
ture fe in f HBriti*eh Colum 
bia, tie amy ‘ i Winter ‘the mer 
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oe w zero at one 
gol albeove ® 
deyt te Ky z “A { v-ed « 
window, wi onsisteleot ea 

ud aniiall remck. After the weather 
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T ts not generally known that there is a 
| Tail School. Most people suppose that 
cats wag their tails by nature. 

The Tail School is usually kept by some 
respectabie old cat—a grandmother is al- 
way* preferred, as young cata have «#0 lit- 
tle experience School assem bies in as quiet 
a place a# can be found. 

In the country, an Open spotin a wood 
is the favorite place; but in London, cats 
are obliged to pat up with a retired corner 
under a garden wail. 

The mother cats bring their kittens, and 
wait from them till school is over. They 
could teach their kittens themeeceives, but 
it bas been found that the kittens pay 
more attention and !earn much faster in a 
class. 

Imagine, then, a nice open spacein a 
wood. Theschoolmistress stands at one 
end, and ber echolars sit in a row opposite 
to her: and firet she gives them a short 
lecture on tne origin rad use of tails. 

Nhe explains that the possession of a tail 
ls one of the marks of a high order of ani 
ma." 

()ystern, flies, beeties, have no tails. 
Even the animals that bave tails can, for 
the moet part, do nothing with them—or 
nothing -to «peak of. 

Very few aniueais bave such perfect 
eoptrol overtheir taille as cats. In fact, 
with the cat the isanguage of the tail basa 
_ become a science. 

Every emotion of theroul can be ex 
pressed by the taill—if only you know how. 
And you come to this Educational! Eatab- 
itehment that you may know bow, 

Having thus briefly explained to the 
pupils what they have cometo learn, the 
eben mistress tells them to stand up. 

She likes them to arrange themselves in 
a eort of semicircle, so that they are all in 
one row, and she can see thern all. 

lwasoncein a wood. Tne aschoolmis 
tress was a bandsome elderly tabby, with 
a tail ringed like an opossum's, and eyes 
nearly as green as malachite. and when 
she was angry they got greener and 
greener—and she often wasangry, for the 
kittens were very inattentive. 

“Now, my dears!’ she began briskly 
(for when you teach kittens you must be as 
lively as ever you can, or they will never 
fix their attention. ) 

“Now, my dears! look at me, and try 
to imitate what you see ine do! Now 
—taile straight’ The yellow kitten, two 
from the end, isn't paying the leas’ atten- 


tion; she’s got ber tail sticking out any- 
bow. 
“Talis straight! I say, my dears, as 


sraight asa line and as stifl as a poker! 
I'm sure you've all seen a poker, even if 
you're only kitchen-cats, 


“We don't take stable-cats here! Now 
then, once more; Tails straight! Fyes 
right! Attention!’ 


The kittens all stood at attention, with 
their tails stuck bolt out behind them, 
and the mistress surveyed them critically. 

“Tabby kitten with white paws, third 
from the lett,”’ she aaid, ‘tail not stiff 


enough. White kitten next her, tail too 
bigh, H'm, pretty well. 
“Now —talisto the tight! I said to the 


right, Mi-e White paws. Tails to the left! 
Right! Left! Twowags tothe right !— 
twote the left! Taille straight! Pretty 
weil, but not done in time. 

“This t* a tall drill; you must all move 
togetnoer like one kitten. Once more; tails 
to the right! Tails to the left! Tails 
Straight!" 

They all took breath, and the kitten 
with white paws cave asiy pat toa black 
kitten on the other side of ber. 

T @ biack Kitten stood on his bind legs, 
and looked sbout for a good place on 
White paws «here he could attack ber 
Without getting scratched. 





“Biack kitten, goto the bottom of the | 
Clase! eried the schoolmistress, her eyes 
dreadfully green ana her tall twitching | 
sneppisbliy. This was very unjust, as | 
White paws began it. 

The black kitten thought he would barst 
with his wrongs. Butit wasof no use to 


*ezpiain, eo be went to the bottom, and 
theught how he would pay White paws 
f thie a8 ®oon ae echool was over 
“Now then, kittens,"’ calied the seho« 

nivtress, in that terrib’y brisk voice (« 
- - - ‘sea never tired ? ‘nos 
the K sieep! The lenac on t 
1. ft ve Now, taille straight! That’. 
better. 

“Litt tails. I will bave it done in time! 


| one 
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Toe black kitten at the ond was haifa 
minute afier the others. Lift taile! That's 
it—up, op, stiffer—tbat’s it! That's much 
better. Bisck kitten, not up high enough. 
tells op—keep them straight and stiff; 
never mind if they ache !”’ 

They did ache, and the biack kitten 
groaned. He was rethers cry baby, snd 
dreadfuily spoiled at bome, because he 
had a iittie brother that was caught ip a 
trapand died. His tailacbed s0 mucb 
that he mewed, but luckily the schoo! mis- 
tress did not bear bim. 

“Carl tallies!’ she cried. “That won't 
do! Carl them prettily; let the tip droop; 
that’s better; not eo stiff. Forget all about 
your tailes—think you smell fish on the 
table. 

“How do your taille go when you smell 
fish ? No; not up in the sir; they go up in 
the air when you see feb. When you only 
smell it, they curl over a littie—that’s it— 
more caréless—that's bette! Sit down.’’ 

Ali the kittens obeyed this order in- 
stantiy. Indeed, until you have tried it, 
you would not believe how trying these 
exercines are. 

The schoolmistress looked round the 
class. “How awkwardly that light tabby 
site!’ she seid. 

“Her tail looks just likea bit of rope’s 
end;curiitmore. Itsaa very becoming 
attitude to lay the tips of the tail grace- 
fully on the feet; but this should be done 
when you mean to sit still for some little 
time. 

“When you have only just sat down for 
a minute, it's better to let the tail lie on 
the ground beside you ina slight curve, 
It shows off the tall to advantage, and 
it's notin the way when you want to 
jamp up. 

“Now; talis loose! Dont leave your tail 
a yard off !—you, I mean-—the gray tabby 
with a biue ribbon on ber neck. Draw it 
in aw littie; thet’s better.’”’ 

Then sie¢ looked round on t.e@ class with 
approval, snd the mother-cats sitting by 
began to purr. They had not liked to 
hear their childrén scolded. 

“And pow comes the most difficult part 
of the lesson,” she said. “The wagging of 
tails’ (here she balf shut her malachite 
eyes, and putting her head a littieon one 
side) —‘*the wagging of tails has in all 
ages been considered as the sign of anger; 
but this is not entirely correct. 

“There ia no doubtthat the wagging of 
the tail is sometimes a eign of anger, but it 
is ale a sign of other things. In fact, it is 
a sign of excitement of any kind, and you 
will observe that our cousins the lions wag 
their tails when they s#e the keeper bring- 
ing them their dinner. 

“Any exclement makes me wag my 
tail. Thetsail weing therefore called into 
requisition on very important occasions of 
our Iife. it is indispensable that we should 
learn ite proper and effective use.”’ 

During thie lecture the mother-cats |ist- 
enei with great interest; tut | am sorry to 
gay that mostof the kittens did not un- 
derstan 1a word of it; some of them went 
to sleep, and the rest began to play. For- 
tunateiy, their instructress haa shut ber 
eyes, the betterto collect her thoughts, 
and did not see them. 

‘So now, my dears, give me your whoie 
attention,’’ she said, opening her eyes 
again in time to see the black kitten plant 
his claw in White paws’ ear. 

“No playing: we must be serious, or we 
shail never learn how to wag our tails 
properly. Sit up in « natoral attitude; 
don’t think too much of bow you're to sit 
—just sit comfortabiy —-and vow, think of 
something exe. ting; we li say—Mice!” 

She pronounced this word in a tone that 
tnade them al! jump, but only the old cats 
really understood it—they began imme- 
diately to wag their taile; but the kittens, 
afier giving one Jump, only stared. 

“Mice l eried the schoolmistress. “Or 
since you seem to takes dealof rousing, 
shall leny rate! Now then, jet your tails 
go! Wag tailse!—the sandy kitten ia star- 
ing at mé, and not wagging bis tail one 
bit! 

“Wag —wag — barder — quicker. That 
won’tdc. I see I shall bave to begin at the 
beginuing, and you will nave to do tail 
exercises till you gain flex ibiiity.’’ 

The kiitens only stared the more; 
of them knew what 
meant. 

“Now, jist as you are sitting, begin by 


Dot 


Warcaging \'.ct pot your tails; give it a lit- 
tle jerk—notso hard, White paws; you’re 
not trying > get out of a trap—goantiy, 
but put a iittie meaning init; don’: be a 
sleepy! Let the tip fs geutiy on your 

o- e, tw ree, f 

“Now, a get more angry, uncoil 
your tail and jet it eout nearly straight 
vebind you, but nottoo stiff—stiffness is 


for pleasure—never forget that; the tail is 


| bardiy ever «iff in ancer! Now, tet th« 
tail slowly move from right to left— 
quicker — quicker —qalcker #till— stop! 
We'll begin again properiy, a the 
biack kitten seems to have done piay- 
ing.’’ 

Toe black kitten’s mamms resolved to 
box his ears on the way home. 

“Now, wag tips of talis—sepread out tails 
—wag slow! y—wag faster—wag faster sti!!, 
lash taille!’ 

By this time the kittens had got excited, 
and they did lash their tails tiil the dust 
flew, and the mother cats could «tand It no 
longer, but began to lash their tails and to 
look about them for somebody to try their 
claws upon; for wagging your tail always 
minakes you th';« of using your ciawsnh; 
and one of the mothers -ene was very 
young—wea so carried away that she ran 
to « tree and began sharpening ber claws 
on the bark 

Indeed, discipline was at an end; the 
kittens were ali tumbing over one 6n- 
other, and the biack kitten was having it 
out with White paws 

So the schoolmistress disuiiesed the 
class, and the kittens a! went home 
through the wood with their mothers. 

SO we 

STRANGE AMS Fiction —Not very long 
ago there occurred at « Loudon terminus s 
dramatic incident which those who wit 
nessed it will not readily forget 

Among those leaving thetrain just in 
from the north wasa distingat#ahed-look 
ing gentieman saccompented by a beauti- 
ful girl. 

To take the train there came down the 
steps a burly policeman in piain clothes, 
and by his side was a former sclety lavor- 
ite. 

He had been convicted of forging a sig- 
nature to valuable documents, and ino 
spite of all influence brought to bear was 
Dow to serve bis term in @ convict prinoa. 

A steel band was about the prisoner's 
Wrist attacked to another about the detec- 


tive’s, The two couples met 
“On, papa,” exclaimed the young gir, 
as ber face lighted up with yleasure, 


‘there is George come to meet us after our 
long Journey.”’ 

She rushed forward to meet the convict, 
and impetuously seized his bands The 
shock that the manacies produced was 
positively frigntfal. 

Her great eyes opens i, he face bianched, 
she tried tu speak Dut cvu.d not, and then 
she fell fainting into thearme of ner father, 
whe bore her to the carriage. 

During this ordeal tne convict was a 
pitiable- looking object. Tue giri was his 
fiancee, and had been in Sentiand for some 
months, during which «be could not un- 
derstand his silence. 

He uttered no word, vat as he paseed 
through the gate It was see ; (nat his lower 
lip was covered with blood. In bis agony 
of self contro’ he had bitten through it 


~ 
> 





Doks Music MaKe THe Hatn Gnow ?— 
As aresultol a a¢riew of obeervationa on 
the subject, a céertsin gentieman asserts 
thal the music of some instraumentsia a 
very powerful bair tonic, whiie thet of 
other instruments is eqaiily effective in 
producing baldness, 

Chief among the “hair retainers’ ia 
placed the piano, it claims being eubstan- 
tiated by the portrait# of most tiving pl- 
anists of eminence, who ali rejoice in most 
luxuriant looks. 

Hardly less efficacious i# the violin, al- 
though its influence seem somewhat jess 
powerful than that of the p'anc; for among 
the players of thi# particular instrument 
the hair does not grow as luxuriant, and 
there are even a fsw cases of baldness. 

The players of other instruments, «uch 
as the ’cello, contra bess, the aito, and the 
harp, fallin with the general average of 
the learned professions: nearly about 12 per 
cent, of baldness, 

The flute or clarionet will not preserve 
the hair beyond the fiftieth year, for afier 
that time of life the players of tnese in- 
struments usually become bald. 

Brass instruments, on the other hand, 





flexibility | 


are said to act ae powerful depilatory 
agents, the cornet being the worst offen- 
der, while equally bad resalte are ciaimed 
for the French horn and the trombone— 


any of these three instraments being 
said to produce baldness in five years or 
lees 
LT 

It often happens that mere act vity isa 
wasieof time, that people who have s 
morbid habit of being busy are often ter 
rivie time-wastersa« “a ” 53@ 
trary se wt are ; my i¢ 
@rate, and a w (bemsei ves ntervai-« 
leisure, see the way before them in thus 


intervals, and 
| Of their caicalations. 


save time 


by the socuracy | 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Virginia City bas Chinese liquor deal- 
ers 

The world employs 105,000 locomo- 
tives. 

Aitificial ivory is made of condensed 
milk. 

Cutting inkstands out of coal is anew 
industry. 

In Paris the hours for calle are from 
three ww six P.M. 

Over 50,000 distinct vegetable «pecies 
are known to botanists. 

The oldest vegetable inbabitante of 
the globe are the baobab and the dragon «- 
blood tree, 

Messrs. Tennant’s chimney, at Gias- 
gow, is the tallest chitnney in the world, and 
stands #4) feet high. 

The oldest nationa! flag in the world 
is that of Denmark, which bas been in use 
since the year 1219 

The street-car mule made his farewell 
appearance In New Orleans last week, and ali 
traction lines now use electricity. 

The bones of all flying birds are hol- 


and filled with air, thas combsining tie 
with the greatest powsttie 


low 
wreatest strength 
lightness. 

Figs are plentiful and cheap in Mata- 
gorda county, Texas, and sanguine Texans 
hope to see the day soon when they will te- 
come one of the State's wreat crops, 


Two boys of Haskell county, Kansas, 
recently applied a lighted tmateh to « equlr- 
rel's tall to see if it would burn. The squirret 
ran under the house, and the blazing tail coon 
set the building on fire. 


It has just been discovered in Carth- 
ave, Mo., tuatone of the prominent butchers 
there has been getting at lenet a part of his 
supply of beef by stealing aud Killing cattle 
of neighboring pastures. 


The baby hippopotamus ip the Cen- 
tra! Park Menayerie, New York, will not bear 
the name “Iris,” which bas been selected for 
it; nor will Dorothy, Agatha or EKiin eutt. It 
seers that James, Wilifam or Toty would be 
more approptiate. 


Au explosion of acetylene gas, used 
for lJighting In a Lyons cafe, completely 
wrecked the cafe, severely injared three per- 
sons wio were In itat the time, broke every 
pane of glass in the buiiding, which t# four 
stories bigu, and tore off the doors from their 
hinges on the first two stortes. 


The duration of sunshine in the vari- 
ove countries of Europe was recentiy dt 
cussed ata scientific meeting. It was shown 
tiiat Spain stands at the head of the Ilet, baw- 
ing on the average 400 hours of sunshine per 
year, while italy has 24" hoars, Germany bi 
hours and England 1400 hours, 


Some experiments were receatly made 
regarding the lighting of a Meld of lattice with 
electric -earchilght«, but did not result favor 
it is suggested, however, that incande 
helimeta of 


abiy. 
scent ophte mignt be fitted to the 
the physicians and litter bearers in order to 
to wourded the approach of 


announce 
belp. 
The pig, though greedy aod omnivor- 
ous when keptinastye, and «@ very foul feed 
New Zealand runs, t< ocst particular 
of foods running wild in 
Its special datnttes are an 


er on 6 
in ita choice 
Enyitsh woods 
derground roots and tubers, and ts ta tne only 
animal,except man, which appreciates and 
seeks for the trufile. 

Austria’s reports of the first year’s 


experience with antito xin »« t*« that out 
Of 1100 Causes Of diphinerta treated, 970 recoy 


when 


rua 


ered, a gieatimprovement on the prevwhoue 
mortality. Wien the remedy wasappited in 
the first two days of the sickness the pereer 

tage of deaths was only 67. Of 21” casen of 


preventive inoculation only twenty were at 
tacked by the disease in a mild form and al) 


recovered, 


Among the thousands of telegrams 
by the Duke and aches of York 
birth of the young Prince was one 
and crew Of the Faraday, 
middie of 


received 
upon the 
from the captain 
which wus, at that moment, in the 
the Atlantic, engaved tn laying a new cable & 
Armerten. Theend of the cable on bourd was 
attached toa signaling inetroment, and by 
this they had received the news of the birt 
of an beir to the throne. 


During the existence of the British 
Variiament it has passed about 2) (0) statutes, 
of which about 0 are scillia foree. Of these 
0) were passed in Queen Victorta » reign, 15) 
the fret three Edwardes 
from tt? Hicuse of Lan 


that of York, 


date froin Meory Lil 
and Richard li. 23 
easter, only @ froin 
the Tudors, 69 from the Stuarte, 
milland Anne, and 1132 from the 
Wiiliam iV 


i” 


170 come 
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fora 
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W til 
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At tt 


. * 
¢ anty 


when the 


owe the 


year, 
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18 Bcason Of Lhe 
fairs are olding 
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et apart from one 
| other, aod all on one 





SUNSHINE, 


BY «® L. 





Keep sanshine ever in thine heart, 
*T will light thee on thy way; 

should any threatening clouds arise 
‘Twill! chase them soon away; 

"Twill pourteh all the sweetest fuwers 
That bloom within thy breast: 

Sweet Love will fold bis stiver wings, 
And be thy constant guest. 


Keep sunshine ever in thine heart, 
Twill light thee on thy way, 

And make Decemnber seem to thee 
As warm and bright a« May; 

"Twill bring to thee rich streams of joy 
From many unknown epringe— 

Ob, who can teli the happiness 
A wealth of sunshine brings! 

-_——“<“P > —- --— 


HOBBIES OF THE GREAT, 

Music, in one form or another has 
heen the hobby of many great men. 
Milton delighted to play upon the organ, 
and composed many fine chants to 
psalms, Gainsborough performed with 
po little skili om the violin. Many of 
the anxious and feverish hours of 
Luther were solaced by his flute. The 
great Reformer, however, had another 
favorite recreation in the shape of the 
game Of skittles or ninepins. Probably 
the success attending his labors never 
gave him so keen an exhilaration of 
pleasure as did the knocking down of 
al’ the pins et a stroke. 

Byron loved flowers, and kept his 
rooms constantly decked with them. 
He said that he drew from them his io 
spiration. In the latter years of his 
life he formed a great affection for dogs, 
and generally bad some of them about 
him. A favorite one, on its demise, 
received the honor of a Byronic epi- 
taph. 

Many famous men have displayed a 
similar foudoess for animals, and in not 
a few instances the animal chosen has 
been of a kind pot usually connected 
with household pets. 

Cardinal Kichelieu found amusement 
in a collection of cate. The poet Cow- 
per tamed hares and spent much of his 
time feeding and fondling them. Goethe 
made friends with an animal of far less 
inviting description, It is related of 
him that he rareiy paseed a day with- 
out bringing from # chimuey corver a 
live snake, which he kept there, and 
caressed it like a bosota friend. 

Hardly a more agrecable form was 
taken by Kembrandt, who became de- 
voted to an ape. When he heard of 
this anima!’s death he was #0 overcome 
with grief that he introduced its figure 
into a group he was then engaged upon 
of a noble family. Needless Ww say, the 
family in question refused tw recognise 
this unseemly addition to their num- 
bers, and the painter declining tw erase 
it, the picture was Jeft on his hands. It 
is said to be still in existence. 

More remarkable, almvset, than any of 
these is the friendship which l’eiieson 
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computation, however, does not seem to | 


have covered the entire expense, for the 
“brief noate” is supplemented by the 
following : ** Besides, his keepers affirme 
that from the month uf September un- 
til April he must drink (not water) but 
wyne—and from April unto September 
he must have a gallon of wyne the 
daye.”’ 

Apart from animals, the vagaries of 
great men have taken many singular 
forms. Beethoven was possessed with 
# continual desire to change lodgings. 
Hlardly was he installed in one set of 
apartments than he would discover 
some defect in them and set about 
searching for others. What a field is 
there here, surely, for the enterprising 
tourist! He would be an unlucky man, 
indeed, who should fail to unearth at 
least one of the great composer's many 
abodes, 

So great was the enthusiasm of the 
French astronomer, La Caille, in the 
cause of science that he restricted him- 
self for the ordinary purposes of life to 
the use of one eye, reserving the other 
solely for his telescope. It is almost in- 
comprehensible that a man should thus 
voluntarily deprive himself of one of 
his most useful members; but it is re- 
corded that by these means he was able 
to achieve many inteiesting results, and 
we may, therefore, presume that he 
considered himselt suflicientiy rewarded. 

Perhaps, however, the most potent 
motive actuating eccentricities bas been 
‘the consideration of health. A strange 
mania was that of Ferdinand I1., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who died in the year 
1670. He was fiequentiy seen by his 
biographer pacing up and down his 
room between two large thermometers, 
upon one or the other of which be would 
keep his eyes constantly fixed while un- 
ceaBingly employed in taking off and 
pulting on a@ variety of «kull caps of dif- 
ferent degrees of warmth, according to 
the variation of heat and cold registered 
by the instruments. 

Another man with a curious fondness 
for skull caps was the Abbe de Mt. 
Martin, who in the seventeenth century 
made himself very ridiculous by his 
vagaries. Ile always wore nine of these 
articles to keep off the cold, and, further- 
more, nine pairs of stockings. 

His mode of passing the night was 
more remarkabie still. He caused to be 
constructed for himself a bed of bricks, 
beneath which was @ furnace # ar- 
ranged that he could regulate it Ww the 
degree of warmth he might require, and 
his bec wus fitted with only a very 
small opening, through which the abbe 
used to creep when he retired Ww reset at 
night. 

Even more ludicrous was the con 
trivance which the great French mathe- 
matician, Fourier, designed and used 
for the protection of health. He 


his 


| encased himself in a species of box, the 


made with a spider io order to beguile | 


the tedium of solitary confinement in 
the Bastile. That a creature of this 
kind should show iteelf amenable w 
such influence is, perhaps, more Ww be 
woudered at than that 4 mau s placed 
should desire to tame it. 

James I. was another lover of ani- 
mals, but he does nut seem ty have con- 
fined his favors to any particular 
Variety. He kept a private mevayerie 
in St. James’ Park, wherein al) mauoer 
of 
tended with scrupulous care. abies, 
white gyrfaicons of Iceland, aud flying 
:quirrels were, we are wid, swong the 
most highly prized specimens in this 
collection. 

About the year 124 the King of 
Spain obtained the good offices of his 





beasts were yathered together and | 


interior of which by some mechanical 
means was kept at the only temperature 
which he felt 


INCODVeCLIENCce, 


brains 


alt 





of wold, 


The eum of all science: Verhape. 

Wisdom often comes Ww us too late in 
life to be of much service to us. 

Have not the cloak to make when it 
bewins to rain. 

Whenever we do wrouy, something 


goo"d in us dies. 

A 
that are fire proof, 

The sum ot all morality 
14 wood, and practice It 

Our vanity consoles itself by deplor- 


f Pt 


tug the tofirmities of our 


Majesty by the diplomatic presentation We increase the sum of our lvusres 
of ap elephant and five camels, The | wien we lose our temper overt 

former of these appears oy have been a [lt it is riches we want, we Will lever 
Omewhat costiy visitor tw entertain ‘ 

He require W penis keepers as 4 ake “ 
Well ae “ English ones for his 

BerVvice, an + reele nosle whal the : 

Chardyes of the ele k haul aoGg bis Keep- aha : . 

ers are in the yeare’’ sete the Ligure at | ,. re ; 5 

4275 aud 12 shillings ($1,375). Tis | seives 


bad man can have nv possessions | 


he could live without 





Love what 


F emininities. 





She: I should like to see any map try 
to kiss me! He: No doubt; you shouldn't ad 
mois tt. 


Sbe: What do you think of my por- 
trait? He: Sincerely, 1t Is not beautiful—but 
the Ifkeness Is perfect! 


He, indignantly: I hope I know my 
mind! She, sweetly: Yoo! You surely ought 
to Know as much as that! 


A Chinese sect*teaches that women 
who become vegetarians will be transformed 
into men in the great hereafter. 


A married woman in Calhoun county, 
Michigan, teaches a district school at 610 
month, boards herself and dues the jJanteor 
work 


Father: Yes—I admit that your 
sultor bas « wood income; but he has very en 
pensive tastes—very 

Daughter: You amuse What does 
ever want that is so very expensive 

Father: Well, you, for one thing. 


Workman: Mr, Brown, I should like 
t ask you for «a small rise in my wages I 
Just been married. Employer: Very 
sorry, my good man, but I can’t help you 
For acetdents which happen to our workmen 
outeide the factory the company ts not re 


sponnible 


A pretty present for a busy woman is 
a white slate framed tn gold, with a penecti 
suspended tolt. This hangs beside ber dress 
ing Case, and upon itenach morning she writes 
what she expects to do during the day, and 
she lea happy woman tf she completes what 
she bas set out as her duty. 


A German young woman named 
hifzabeth Opttz has Just married «a Japanese 
noble, Vircount Selstro Mateudara, son of the 
last feudal Lord of Schiswuadara, near Naga 
eaki, and «a pupil in the Forestry Sehool at 
Kterswalde. This Is the first marriage be- 
tween «a German and a Japanese of princely 
rank. 


The young Countess of Warwick hae 
devised «a new outdoor game called “lawn 
Piliiards.”” The lawn is laid out Hike an im 
mense Uilliard table, with banks of sod for 
cushions, The balls are of celluiotd and are 
hollow, while the cues are short-handied mal 
lets, The game is wald to be very Interesting 
but quite diMcualt, and it nay prove a formid- 
able rival to tennfa. 


Ladies in Denmark are taking very 
kindly to 
Jone great things tn the way of setting and 
beating road records. The principal Dantet 
tieycle club boasts about thirty lady mem 
bers, some Of whomare very graceful riders 
ihe fashion ts #epreading te the provinces, 
where one may €Ven Bee pensant women rid 
funy their safetion. 


Amony the peculiar customs of Mexico 


me! be 


bave 


cycling, and some of them have 


is one which makes ft partheulariy to 
cumbent upon engaged young men to go 
shopping for their sweethearts before the 


ceremony takes place whitch unites them as 
Youny wen goup to the city of Meateo 
from intertor towns, in « etock of 
fluery for thelr prospoctive wives ti the tant 


patural and matter-ol fact way. 


one. 


aod lny 


hold licenses to 
Misstestpyps river, 
Captain The 
latter in « good planist, and embrotiders beau 
tifully itis confidently asserted that then 
gailant young Captains remain stendily «at 
their posts through falrand foul weather, the 
fiom born at night exzctting no 


‘Two young women 
command steatuers on the 
Freneh and Captain Leathtes 


sound of the 


other fewilny than that of tnereased vigt 
lance 

The (lucen of Italy is this year caus 
ing several hundred rathons of nourtebt 
food to be dintributed dally to poor famlites 
in KMome: not only ment, but the fre to ceomk 


a2 household, art 


it tems 


itty. are lacking tn tany 


} the ipply of warm brotl brent 
inepenkalse Her Wajesty bas confided 
the diastritvution of this eacelient charity tn 


wient part to the banda of the many 
giseterbenrds of varlo 
personal knowledge of the poor, thelr 


and their Characters 


is Orders, Who bave a“ 


. «a 
reeetia, 


After more than # century since her | 


death, Fiorn Macdonald, whoee resolute dar 
of ** Maniste 
hha pilsoninent and 

4 


long deinye 


acoom pilening the excape 


Cort her 


ing in 
Vrince 
nearly ber ille, ls to recelve 


(timtite 


hier 


memorial, one Of her descendants having 
commutlestoned #atained glass window 1 
l honor, to be erected in the lale wt sieve, the 
home of the Macdousaida Uitherto « stupie 
monument In hiimur churchyard 
cords Viotas courage and devoti« sud the 
romance whieh surroundea Let atest y 
A teacher relates the foliowing in- 
cident of «a Loy's quick thought. He tad 
asked the ineaning of the word uile- 
i It i t u 
f ’ ) t «at t 
t y . ’ toat 
m& (474 } t it 
fie 
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FRasculinities. 


The sleepy girl doesn’t always look 


like a dream 


The best tempered man in the world 
can't prevent his hatr from having a falling 
out 


The lortuguese say that no man can 
be « good husband who does not eat a good 
break fn«t. 


**Who was the best man at the wed- 
ding?” “The bride's mother, as near as I 


could judge.” 
What is the difference between a belle 


and «a bargiar?’—lne wears false locks, and 
the other false keys. 


Thére is to be established in London 


& professtoual football team, which ts to be tn 
the form of « limited Mability company. 


Mr. Garrard, of the zoological depart- 
ment of the Britieh Museum, bas Just retired 
of bie own accord, after elaty five years of 
comtinucus service, 


** Bobbie, | should think you were too 
Od to allow your wother to put you to bed at 
night.” “Pooh! That's nothing. Father ts a 
good deal vider than 1, and she puts him to 
bed every morning.” 


Ab Wright, ao old farmer of Banks, 
(a., recently found an old tron pot contain 
ing Sem. It tn supposed to be part of « sum 
recetved by asiave dealer who died without 
revealing the hiding place of his wealth. 


Maimaison, formerly the residence of 
Empress Josephine, te about te be sold. The 
Chateau te In « dilapidated condition, and 
has of late years been occupied by a weaver, 
whe worked at his trade in what bas been 
called the Trianon of the consulate. 


A St. Petersburg editor has hit upon 
the notion of printing bin Journal on paper 
sultalle for making cigarettes, It ta wntd that 
it« cfreulation has been largely Increased by 
this tneans, as the Kusstansare much given to 
einoking clgaretios, which they make them 
olives 


Helen, looking over fashion magazine: 
Now, whodoe you suppose would be seen In 
such « horrid tinmodest bicycle sult as this 

Attn % batt Why, that'sa bathing sult! 

Helen: Obl Len’t tt Just too lovely for any 
thing! Let's see how it's made. 

Army surgeons say that the expres 
elon of the faces of suoidiers killed tn battle 
reveml the cause of death Those who have 
portehed from aeword wounds bave «a look of 


repose, whille there ts an expression of patn 
om the countenance of those slain by bul 
jets. 


There is a proposal to introduce a 
beard tac inte Italy. The feid for the opera 
thon of the tiepost ts a Considerable one ta 
that conntry, a6 the tases pald seem to en 
coed the possitie earnings of many of the 


poorer peopie, and beards Nourish owing to 


the comt of shaving 


Veroua, ip Italy, boasts of a pair of 
twin sheep, cock baving six lege. The 
ley il the saute elae 
oottinal ones, though they do not reach to the 
ground) The will them 


museum, a6 be thinks be Can make more 


eatrn 


are 1 ones of ma the 


owner not well tu 
out 


Of them a4 tution 


There are at Jeast 2) people walking 


the #treete Of Pan Francisco, according to a 
paperof that ectty,tn wood henith and ike 
to live many years, who have walrendy ai” 
ranged the detati- of their funernaia [tye y 
have selected the cofiaitn whieh they will te 
Dorted and paid cash for the saaie, as well aan 
for tie burtal pict, bearee, ete 


A tarter of North Adams, Masa., sd 


vertinw foliows MVhysiognotmleal tats 
te“ f operator, Cranium tiantpule 
u af y y itiger “having and late 
tting rgitytcle at y hone Poti tas poe meah st. pe 
on micnl | pies New proceas of 
frye / t y jp Cot tae Datritlmutive 
‘ “A vo ity 
Ao @artice in @ Swedish mwayazine on 
i WMaretial Lefetvie and bie wife, the celebrated 
W.da [atin fsene, ~£ives wn story whieh 
showe that the Mareta te well an hile wife 
ad pretty wit Meloy wrentliy annoyed 
y the jmetiuyw of wa yourcy ariatw rat 
aberut hie wnctent descent, the Marehai said 
“WMioueles wleee yoru “are «) gtent an ad 
mirer of ancestors look at me 1 aw a0 an 
(waver 
( zar Nicholas I] bas decided to com- 
tees ate ttesarrival in France ancl partie 
P e Steetstratication at ¢ rie / At 
t (“ast pte d (stand lhak Aieatl ‘ 
Ad f the K fleet, has 
a 4a) es Meu ' j te t 
vielt ¢ t wit tw a ti 
‘ vs, put thie feat ting 
“t- ; t tue “ t ie 4 i 
¥v 
f are «te fh, Whitsme t Eperietice [ 
t Sew Y ’ Hi ttle 
- . 
. a . 
’ t 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Every your shows s variety of jong and 
short wraps, expecially for fail and winter 
when there le social gayety a* well a8 coid 
weather to be provided tor, There are the 
uevel numberof long, loowe manties for 
evening wear, made of rich materiais and 


made very full or with piaite They are 
frequently adorned with capuchons and 
have iminenag sieeves eomiog from un- 


derneath the side pisit« 

Some sort of sleeve arrangement ise 
necessity with enveloping 
garments; otherwise (he wearer le practi 
cally a prisoner cannot lifts band 
without raising the entire wrap, whic® isa 
slow and awkward or eeeding. The 
nieeves are bordered with 
or fur, or whatever trims the b 
wray. 

There are ain 
which have been worn for some 


these ample, 


and 


Imecc@trneulerie 
ay f the 
those 


cape similar t 


time, and 


others, newerand #) newhea onmwer, for 
both evening and day wear, Cnet tre 
latest modeia iaol very thick we eg is 
witha bairy surface. on which are ap] 
cations of smoother « ine i pilicated 
design and contrasting color 


A style of 
to long and short man iow, « 


trimming Which ta 


Spee and jack 


ota, in wort of ejuere epauletel fur, rater 
long and hanging ikea species Of pelerine 
Pelerines and large, equere coilars of for 
are very much ale mode, or wi eae 
Boron as the weather oer 

These as wellane « re apes Will tn 
mate of matle, shunk « ther fur What 
kind of fur will precom te suring the 


Winter i ie not yet pomsitb et say jx 
tively, butitis unlikely ‘hat *eabie bas yet 
worn out its welcome, belong beaut! aud 
becom « 

A neat jacket is of gray os i le quite 
Siortand tx atraightin fy while int 
back itis clome fitting The sleeves are 
Vory ticilerate in size, and there is rari 
nessin the basque ezeept itstuediately at 
the back, where a short #'rap ia arried 
aeroms at the waist line rt double 
breasted front fastens w.tl ng. covered 
buttons, The edge of the jacket, enilar 
end revers is finished with biack cording, 
and trefoil cording «.doryes the front and 
the sleeves. 

Cloth, which will be very murs wor 
thie winter, requires to be very carefuily 
haudied in order to bave the beet eft: 
lt ought never to be sewed, atitehed irone: 
or ripped against the nap. Cooth, veivet 
and plueh are sliike in toeir demands in 
this respect. They all bave an “‘ap and 
down” thatsehould 06 a8 e@mlulousiy re 
Rerded asthateaol Oguied goede Ail the 
basting should be done from the top down 
ward, with « fine needie and tte aca 
theend of the thread «# {i have uo 
kno’. In r@moving the besting eac! 
stitch should be cul separaely ao! pulled 
outward, not lengthwise In (sting vel 
vet and plush sik takes ‘Le piace o tor 
thread 

If it becomes necessary t ' any pear 
of the seams, a very shart) enk . nid 
be used Keginning at the top, the a0 
sides should be drawn apart and eact 
atiteh cul very carefully to avoid searring 
the goods 

The seamea of all woolen goods .may be 
pressed very Mat, indeed renderes almost 
invisible, if they are motstened « little on 
the wrong side A stinail piees of i ma 


terial should be dampened sod pressed 
firet, however, to ascertain if water w 
ohange thee r The Mattror jst not 


be rubled on the sear, a* that pr <tbcesa 


polish eon the right side. It must te stm 
ply pressed on and allowed to remain an 
til the u olsture has all evaporated 

It will mot do to irom veivet or piush in 
the Ordinary sense of (he word Phe only 
way Wo press seats in these meterisis is 
to stand the flatiron on ite ena, and, hold- 
ing tre sean by ites two ends, draw the 
wrong side of it across the point of 
iron, stretching (he eeaig as much s* ps 
eibie. 

Wrinkies and #titeh marks may tere 
moved from veivet or piush by beo.ding 
the goods, drawn tight, with ite #: ne 


After ihe crushed 


f the 


rldé exposed to steam. 
pile bas risen again the wrong side: 
wiaterial may be Grawn across the lace o' « 


Wari) iron. 


An outdoor bolero ie made en sulle « 
the gown [he metertal i« Dis veils 
the trimming consieting of red and - 
beamed passement Phe revers ar 
Diack at re anu m4 * a8 i* € 
akirt, ¥ * .fTanew L. bev x & #ea 
if e a” Ar 
a S68 a e . 
by Diace = x 
ooree)é a of lack ve 

The «traighi saca& in g 4 ak a ‘ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


tnencous effort for popularity this winter 
For several seasons it has been hovering 
horizon and asltempting to intre- 
duce iteel!l to favorable notice, Dat s far 
has not met with much success. Here and 
there a woman who basa large wercroce 
and «tarcy for novelties has tried the tack 
for the sake of varisty, Dut, asa rule, it 
has been ignored. Now there are symp 
toms thatit will be seriously taken up, 
aud there are « variety of sodele shown. 
Home are plain and straight, some are 
piaited, some have organ folds and some a 
watteau back. 

Yokes or lengthwise bandsof passemen 
terie often form a finish and pampiiies of 
jet, beads cor spangles alternate with straps 
or bande of far. The collar also is trim- 
med with fur, the bend continuing down 
the front with astole or boa effect. The 
sleeves are rather large atthe lower pert 
adorned with variously shaped 


on the 


ano are 
cutis, 
The fail iisportstions of hats show many 
tloe felts, the brim slightly lifted or vent, 
They are trimmed 
and bave 
upright ornament of a 


n 4li possible sbedea. 
’ 


profusely with ostrich featoers 
olten sowie sort of 
striking ¢!.aractlor, 

The materials which 


the near future are already 


be worn in 
by 


vei- 


wiil 
indicated 
Breehbe elk, 
favored among 
cloths 
hairy goods among woolen 


the signa of the tines, 


and satin whll tre 


eilken fabrics and smooth and 


roug and 
ne 


Phie batry effect will be seen in both 


jieain and fancy weaves, inciuding piaida 


Tbe iatter bave enjoyed umueh greater fa 
vorin France than tixewhere, (he Amerti- 
can fancy baving leteiy inclined io 
parUecularly slight them 


A ban‘some walking costume is of vio- 


Leen 


let cloth. The front is cut in panela, 
woich are edged with mauve silk and 
which are separated by platted fans of 


The blouss 
Sort il 


biack taffeta 


biecK taffeta nas a 


bodies Of plaited 
pesstron aod 


bortba of violet ciath eigel with mauve 
slik 

Smalletoth labs forma basque, and the 
also of cloth. The renaissance 
sleeves of mauve silk bave draped puffs of 
black tafleta is @ full of 
inauve gauze bordered with black taffeta 
Phe bat, of black Neapolitan Draid,ia tria- 
ot 


teeeit 


i« 


fhere ruche 


med with Violet rib0cn and lilies the 


Vacjicy, with their foliage 
Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIEDY OF SUBJ BOTS 
Here is # receipt for making «@ sauce 
which is d@licicus lo serve wilh meats 
throughout the winter: ‘To each pound of 


Deameon plums add «bait cupful of sugar, 
mace 
Remove 


one-half ounce each of cinnamon, 


and cloves, ie Lhe spicesin @ bag. 
ii untu 


the stones from the plumsand b& 


it becomes thick like « jam 


Phe best way tociarify fruit juices in 
making jeéliies is to pass the fruit juice 
through Oiter paper isidina funnel If 
filer paper is notat band, soak unsized 


paper toa pulp. Wash icin several walters, 
presse it dry aud spread it on «a #mali sieve 
and drain the Juice through it. If orange, 
first clari 


necessity of 


lemon or otber fruit Juices are 


fied it willoflen obviate the 


straining the jeily. 


Quince taruisiale 4 gpimod Ching to 
have on the ceiiar eiieif Here is an excel 
jest receiptior muaking it: Pare, « and 


eut into pieces the frum. Put the ss.us and 
cores Into a Kellie, cover them wilh water 
aod boll thirty iwinutes, or untit tender; 
strain off the water through a ¢ lander, 
aud as much pulp @8 4111 pass wilhoutl 
the skins, To this add the rest of the 


fruitand three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to cach pound of fruit. Bomit until it pe 


comes @ jelly-likK6 Wiass, Wasi the fruit 
as much as possible, It hav be colored 
red if desired, with cochineal. Turn it 


into glasses and putin 4 cool place. Serve 
the marmaiade cul in slices. 
Verdigria on brass trays may be re 
moved by rubbipg with a strong solution 
t if, however, thigis not effi 
cacious, Usé # 1itle whiting, 60 asto scour 


Zaile acid; 


off the «tain Be carelul that the oxalic 
acid does not touch your fingers or it will 
burn them. Afierward wash the tray 
with hot, soapy water, using a soit brush. 
Should the surface be very dirty add a 
6 e#oda to (he Waler iaké the tray cut 
ihe soapy water, pour bolung waiter 
er it, and allow it to stand for an hour 
i “ a eof tt 
nm . " =a a 
* P “ . sw 
— an . 
+ Y & ait ru : ~ 
> "= t € Sai ‘ a] 
with @ ieal r,a y 4 Hod the tray 


_twoand a half cupfuls of sugar, 








equal to new again. Iftrave are cleaned 
recuiarly they are no troubie, but it is 
iften difficult to get stains out with one 
4) p. ication. 

Oyster Salad —Take three dozen oysters 


and eeton tbe fire, to scaldin theirown 
liquid; add a pinch of salt. When done, 
drain, and let cool. Put crisp lettuee 


leaves in a salad bowl, lay the oysters in; 
pour over # teacupful of nmayonnsise dress 
ing. Garnish with celery tope, and serve 
very cold. 

Potato Podding. — Half a pound of 
mashed potatoes, two ounces of butter, one 
eg@; ope smail teacupful of milk, a pinch 
of «ait, two ounces of sugar, juice and rind 
of halfa lemon. Have the potatoes nicely 
botied, and dry mash them, and add the 
butter; then the saltand sugar; then the 
lemon rind (grated), and the juice. Beat 


up the 6gg, and pour the milk among it; | 


stir itin among the other things. Pour it 
in a pudding dish, and put in the oven for 
about balf an bour. 

Madeline Cake.—Putin a paatry 
baif a pound of fine sugar, half «a pound of 
sifted flour, six eggs, and a wineglassful 
of brandy. Mix with a wooden #poon, 
then add baifa pound of melted butter, 
and mix carefully, but not more than is 
necessary to incorporate it with the paste. 
Pour into one large or a dozen small, well- 
battered moulds, and bake ina moderate 
oven 

Coffee Cake.—Halfa capfal of brown 
ter, baifacupfalof treacle, halfa cupful 
of strong coftes, two cupfuails of flour, one 
egy, teaspoonful of all kinds of spice, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, ove cupful of raisins 
(chopped fine), one cupful of currants, 
talfacupfuiofcitron. srown one of the 


eupfuls of flower in the oven a light 
| brown. 
Oyster Filiipng for Patties.—Brown a 


tablespoon!ual each of fourand butter to 
geiber; pour on slowly one-half eup of 
oyster liquor and one-quarter cup of hot 
milk. Season with salt and pepper, and 
add @ teaspoonful of essence of “anchovies. 
Add acup of parboiled aud drained oys- 
ters, and fill the patty cases, 

White Sauce.—Boil the 
onions in three changes of salted water. 
Ky doing this a great deal of the strong 
flavor is avoided. Then put them in a 
baking dish, cover with white sauce and 
buttered crumbs, and bake quickly until 
tbe crumbs are brown. Servein the dish 
in which they are beked, covering the out- 
side of it with a napkin folded diagonally 
and pinned tightly. 

Apple Cake.— Pisce a thin layer of short 
paste on around baking sheet, pinch up 
the edge with the fingers, 80 as to make a 
littie ledge, sprinkle with sugar. Peel and 
eat in two some large cooking appies, re 
move the cores, slicé thin, and arrange in 
circles around the paste, one slice over- 
Sprinkle with ground 
Bake forty minutes 


Onions with 


lapping the other. 
cinnamon apd sugar. 
ina moderate oven. When cool, divide 
In éigbt or more pieces; dish up, after 
sprinkling again with sugar. 

Orange Cake.—Three whole eggs and 
the volks of two, 
then add the juice and the grated rind of 
au Crangé@, two anda half cupfuls of flour 
(well sifted), a little salt, a teaspoonful of 
iemOn €Xtract, balfacupful of water, two 
tess poonfulse of cream of tartar, and one of 
sola Bake in three iong jelly tins, 
Frosting. Beatthe whites of two eggs, 
add juice and gratea rind of an orange, 
one tea 
spoonful of :e6mon extract. Put 
each layer of cakeand 0a top, 

Cream of Kice.—A delicious dainty for 
dewert 1s called “cream of rice’’ It is made 


two cupfuls of sugar; | 
I 6 | larger one.”’ 


} 
| 





dish | 


outside witha long siipof calico, rolled 
neatiy reund and tightly; putit on cov- 
6red with cold water, and boil gently four 
or five bourses: allow it nearly to become 
cold in the water. when quite cold remove 
the bandage. 

Almond Jambies.— Beat half a pound of 
butter toa cream, with balf a pound of 
loaf suear pounded fine; mix with a pound 
of flourands qoarterof s poundof al- 
monds, bianched and shred fine, or beaten 
to a paste, with the juice of a lemon; work 
it well together, roll it out, then cut into 
smsil round cakes,and bakethem ina 
quick oven. 

Krown Padding ~-Two eggs, their weight 
in fourand butter, the weight of one in 
sugar; beat the butter toa cream with the 


| sugar, add the eggs well beaten, stir in the 


flour, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
raspberry jam or jelly. Just before put- 
ting the pudding into the mould, beat in 
balfa teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 
Boil or steam for an hour and three quar- 
ters. Leave pienty of room for the pud 
ding to rise in the mou!d. Serve with wine 
or sweet sance. If preferred, put two table 
spoonfuls of rice treacle or golden syrup, 
with half a teaspoonful ground ginger, in- 
stead of raspberry jam. 

Pork Chops and Tomato Sauce.—Take a 
few pork chops, not too thickly cut; take 
out the bones and trim off some of the 
fat to make them a neat shape. Put a tea- 


| spoonful of dripping intoa frying pan to 





| upon the heat of the oven. 
| cake, but you can double or triple the 


| get quite het; pat in the chops end fry 
sugar (white will do), half a cupful of but- 


them about eight minutes, turning them 
often. Take them off the pan as soon 
as they are ready, and,keep them 
hot; iben bave the tomato sauce ready. 
Pat two email tomatoes,cut up in very 
*uiall pleces, in a saucepan, with an onion 
(finely chopped), a teaspoonful of hutter, 
a teaspoonful of flour, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a teacupful of water. Let the 
whole steam or boil for twenty minutes, 
then strain it into a dish, and put the 
chops neatly on the top of it. Tomatoes 
take the heavy taste of pork away. The 


| bones should be put to make a littie pea or 


potato soup. The sauce may be used witb- 
ou! straining. 

Sultana Cake.—Tbree quarters pound 
flour. quarter pound sultana raisins, quar- 
ter pound butter, one teaspoonful essence 
lemon, 8ix ounces sugar, two ounces 
orange peel, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, milk. Putthe flour in a 


_ basin, apd rub the butter carefully into it. 


Wasb and dry the raisins, and add them, 
then the sugar, then the orange peel (cut 
in thin slips), the baking powder, and the 
essence of the lemon, mixing al! well. 
Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs, 
puting the yolks in a smail basin and the 
whites on a plate, beattne yoiks, and mix 
with them a teaspoonful of milk, and pour 
thisamong the ingredients in a basin, 
which shouid be just wet like a stiff paste. 
With acilesn knife beat the whites of the 
eggs up very stiffly, and add them last of 
all, mixing them gently in; then pour all 
into a weil-greased cake tin, and bake for 
a hour and a half, bat the time depends 
This is a smal! 


amounts of the ingredients if you wish 4 


Sponge Pudding.—Rub six ounces of 
butter or beet dripping intoa pound of 
dry flour, into which a level dessertspoon- 
fuiof ground ginger and six ounces of 
brown sugar have been mixed; dissolve 
two level teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda 
in balfa pintof milk, making it smooth 


, and free from lumps before adding to the 


between | 
pour intoa buttered basin. Allow the pud- 


ding plenty of room to swell in the cloth, 
_Wwoicno it does considerably; plunge into 


by sweetening a pintof milk to taste, in | 


which has been thoroughly 


tableepoon fuls 


mixed two 
of ground rice. Flavor 


with @ little vanilla, and slir over the fire 
It has | 


tillthe mixture thickens. When 
suMcientiy cocled, mix in haif a pint of 
whipped cream and pour itall into a mould 
which bas a cavity in the centre. Ag 
s00n a8 it becomes firtn, turn it out ona 
Riaes or fancy dish, fillthe opening with 
stoned prones which bave been stewed in 
# littie claret, and placea few spoonfuls of 
whipped cream on top. 

KR iled Pork —Four pounds of pork, one 
Pig's longue, sage, onions, pepper. Take 
& piece of pork, the thin part of the beily; 


tshouid be about eight or nine inches 
broad, and rather more than that long; 
take out the bones and flatten it a little: 
a ago! pig's tongue: | bh «si 1 hat 
sat f afew days; sprink 
. n aV6S sage opped finely 
anc a ng sized onlon chopped, also 
Some pepper: r the tongue up in the 
hiddie Of the pork into a nice roil; bind it 


flour. Beat ail togetner intoa batter and 


very fast boiling water, and keep boiling 
two hours anda half. Turn it out, and 
serve with wine sauce; but some prefer 
to eat it dry. 

Pikelets—One and a half ounces of 
yeast, a little flour, a quart of warm 
milk, acupful ef melted butter, a littie 
salt. Time to bake, five minutes afte: the 
top is Diistered. Make the milk war, 
and stir it into the yeast with a little salt. 
Add a sufficient quantity of fiour to maké 
itinto a batter. Setittorise for half ap 
hour; then add acuptul of meited butter. 
Stir it well in, pour into iron rings p!é- 
viously paced on a hot piate, and bake 
them very lightly on both sides. When 
réqguired, toast them on-each side, taking 
care they do not burn, butter them nicely, 


cut them across and put them upon a bot 


plate, serving them quick!y hot. 
——_— 
Kr ‘ ige of tne wor. 18 a£ 
a hak jivinity + id care to be 
stow upon & wowa!l Taney koow enoug 


the cares of life without veing initiated 


luo 18 Viees and ils shadows. 








A Singular Guest. 





pleted the fixing of the wires on the 

jawn of Hasieighb Court. He looked 

upat the dim light in the dressing room, 
and chuckled softly ashe bent the last | 
yard of wire. | 
“A tripin time,” said Mr. Apps, “sives | 
nine.” 
He threw the rope ladder gently in the | 


\e HENRY APPS of Hoxton, com 


air, and at the first effort it caught the pro- 
jecting nail. 

“Once on board the lugger,’’ quoted Mr, | 
Apps, facetiousiy, as he mountei the rope 
jadder, *‘and the gur! is mine.’”’ 

He opened the window very gently and 
soon stood inside the dressing room. Near 
the table in the corner of the rooin was an 
iron safe. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Appa He loosened the flapsof bis fur 
eap and mopped his brow with the back 
of bis band. 

“Well, i'm jiggered! If they ’aven’t 
been and left the key in forme. I might 
have sived myselfa lot of troubleif I’da 
knowed.”’ 

Mr. Apps swung open the heavy door of 
the safe and listened to the music down- 
stairs. 

Young Lady Stapleburst was giving (as 
Mr. Apps very well knew) a dance, a 
fancy dress dance, on her return from the 
Continent, after her term of widowhood. 

**I'Li jest see, firat of all,’’ he said, ‘that | 
tue coast is absolutely ciear, and then— 
then fors bagful.’’ 

Mr. Henry Apps stepped out into the 
broad passage. He slouched, with his 


back her card from the Gondolier. 
engaged to Captain Norman. You don’t 
know him? Allow me.” 

‘Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. Henry 
Apps. “'Ow’'s the world using your” 

“That's an original costume of yours, 
Captain Norman,” remarked the Gondo. 
lier. “I don’t know that I’ve ever seen 


| anything so daringly real before.” 


“Well, wot of tn?” demanded Mr. Apps, 
with sudden aggressiveness—‘‘wot’s tne 
oddsto you wot I like to wear? You 


| needn’t think you’re——” 


“Oaptain Norman,” interposed the young 
hostess laugbingly, “‘you mustn’t overdo 


_ the part. Look here, I’ve put your rame 


down for this waltz, but if you like we'll 
sit it out—that ia, if you promise to keep 
up that diverting Kast End talk. | like it. 
Do you think you can manage to do 80?’ 
“Ra-ther !” said Mr. Apps. 
“And itis a capital makeup, Captain 
Norman,” she wenton. “Do you know 


| that at first, just for one moment, | 
thought you were a real burglar.” 


“Fancy that, now!” said Mr. Apps. He 
was relieved at seeing an obvious way out 
of his difficulty. “There's nothing like 
doing the thing in a proper, striteforward 
w’y.”’ 

“And,” said Lady Stapleburst, with her 
fan on bis arm, as they waiked across the 
room, “‘you bave got the East End accent 
capitally.”’ 

“’Ta'nt so dusty, is it?” 

She beckoned to the Gondolier. 

“Captain Norman and | are great 
friends,’’ she said, in an explanatory way. 
“He bas not been long bome from abroad, 
and he Knows scarcely any one.”’ 

“Not a blessed voui,”’ echoed Mr. Apps. 


jemmy sticking out of his capacious side! “YOU must iet me show you round a 


pocket, a few steps toward the stairs. 


bit, Captain Norman,’’ said the Gondolier, 


Suddenly a girlish figure turned the cor- | W't® determined geniality. “Can you 


Ler. 

“Biess my ’art!’’ cried Mr. Apps. 

“Wiasy bow do you do?”’ said the young 
lady, stepping forward. She gave » soft 
laugh that was very pleasant. “This is 
really delightful. Do you know I recog- 
pized you at once, in spite of your cos- 
tumeé.”’ 

She beld tne band of Mr. Apps fora 
moment, Causing that gentleman to gasp 
for breath, and called one of the maids. 

“Just bring mea pencil and @ card,” 
sbesad. ‘I mustarrange fora carriage 
io take Captain Norman back to his hotel 
in the morning. I wasn’t sure tbat be 
would come.” 

“TI can walk,’’ remarked Mr. Apps, with 
restored self-possession. 

“Il won’t hearofiti Waoeu shall we say, 
now ?’ 

“Say in an bour’s time,’’ said Mr. Apps. 
“Il can go upstairs again alone, change my 
logs, snd do all il want to’ 

“And can’t you stay longer ?’’ 

“he gave thecard tothe maid, and or- 
a ced it to be dispatched at once. 

“i've got a busy night before me,”’ urged 
Mr. Apps excusingly. He thought of his 


dog waiting on the Jawn, and feared it | 


might give ac inopportune bark. 
Besides, the safe was still open and the 
diamonds were waiting for him. He bad 


noticed with satisfaction Lady Staplehurst 


was wearing none. 

“You were always an active man, Cap- 
tain.”’ 

“Always a-doing something,’ agreed 
Mr. Apps. “If itisn’t one thing it’s an- 
other.”’” He shook his head refiectively. 
“Lof’en wonder | don’t write book about 
it ali.’’ 

“I don’t believe you will know anybody 
bere, Captain Norman,’’ she said, as they 
waiked down stairs; ‘‘but 1 couldn’t help 
sending youa card, sesing bow friendly 
we were onthe Peehawur. Do you re- 
member those evenings on deck in the 
Red Nea ?”” 

Sbe was really a very fine young wo 
man, and in her costume she locked eéx- 
tremely well. 

“Do I not? said Mr. Apps, with much 
fervor. ‘Shall Il ever forget ’em.”’ 

“Anc then the journey from Brindisi, 
you know; and that funny littie German— 
yu iemember him ?” 

“He was a knock out, that German 
Was, 

“And the girl who played the banjo, and 

“It was great,” agreed Mr. Apps— 
“great.’’ 

rhe large ball room was very full. A 
Stall covey of brightly dressed young 


people few toward the young hostess t 


Hpiain of her temporary absence from 
aug a bvroad-sl uldered ‘ts 
% 4 nv ® ¥ ¢ ‘ x € 
° w some g of ar t 
= } 
‘nought l had iefithe key in the 
SAcUre me, The young lLosiess took 


|; come round to my club one night this 


| week ?”’ 

“Whaffor?’ demanded Mr. Apps sus- 
piciously. 

“Why, todine! Say Thursday.”’ 

‘“’Kavens knows where I shall be on 
Tursday,”’ said Mr. Apps. “I don’t.” 

“You must consider me at your dis 
posal if you require any introductions, | 
know a good lot of people, and any friend 
| of Lady Staplehurst’s——”’ 

“Ob, come off the roof,” said Mr. Apps, 
with much discontent; “‘wot’s the use of 
torking ?"’ 

“Ien’tit capital 7’ asked Lady Staple- 
hurst of the Giondolier, delightediy. ‘‘How 
| much more interesting it would be if every 
| one would talk to me in their character.’’ 

Lady Stapleburst rose with something 
of burryin ber manner and spoke to 
Henry VIII. 

“What regiment do you belong to, Oap 
tain Norman ?”’ asked the Gondolier, 

“Fiod out,’’ said Mr. Apps. 

“Am I too curious? I know very little 
of the army, I’m afraid.’’ The Gondolier 
was resolved to be agreeable to Lady 
| Staplehurst's friend. 

“I always dodge the army nights in the 
' House, I suppose you know several of 
the Service members ?"’ 

“I know as many as I wantto know,” 
said Mr. Apps evasively. ‘“‘A man in my 
position of life ’as to bea bit careful who 
he mixes up witb.’’ 

The hostess returned from Henry VIII. 





“| can make nothing of this man,’’ | 


whispered the Gondolier to her, as be rose, 
“] think he’s silly.”’ 

“If you knew bis qualities you wouldn't 
speak of bim like thal’’ She resumed 
her seat by the side of Mr. Henry Appa. 

“Well, blow me!’ said Lady Stapie- 
burst, screwing her pretty mouth in ner 
effort to imitate the Cockney’s accent; 
“plow me if this ain’tafair take—I mean 
tike dabn,” she laughed. “It's of no use, 
Captain Norman, I can’t talk as you 
can.”’ 

“It's a gif’? said Mr. Apps, ‘that’s 
what it is.” 

“You don’t want to be introduced to 
anybody here, | suppose?” 

“Not me.” 

“You bave heard of ——" 

She pointed in the direction of the (un 
dolier. 

“All l want to 

‘“He’s really making a big name in the 
House, you know. I| watch his career 
with great interest.’ 

“Thinks a jolly lot of himself.”’ 

“Ob, 1 think a iot of him, too, re 
marked Lady Stapiehburst pleasantly 


” 


“And is that a jemmy st king out of your 
jacket | ket? s is nd 6ed reallamn 
'y a a oe ke ~ 
. 
N - ea. aA 
- ~ I - a 7 4 i a ¢ 
? 
and 
Mr. Apps found himeel! getting quite ' 
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“I am | excited in the expianations that be gave. 


showed an intelligent interest in his pro- 
fession, and he could not beip feeling fat- 
tered. Looking up, he saw the Gondolier 
gazing at bim. 

“He don’t look 'appy, that chap,” said 
Mr. Apps. 

“Wil you excuse me for one moment?” 

“Wot sre you going up to, mies?” he 
said apprehensively. 

“I want to epeak to him.” 

“Oh!” (with relief) “I don’t mind 
that.’’ 

While Lady Stapleburst was meking 
the Gondoller resume bis ordinary ex- 
pression, Mr. Apps thought and thought. 
The couples promenading after the walt 
looked curiously at bim. 

“It’s the rummiest show you was ever 
in, 'Enery,”’ said Mr. Appe; “you're a 
‘aving ‘em on toast, you are; but you'll be 
glad to get upstsirs agen. You want 
them diamonds, that’s wot you want 
Time means money to you, ’Enery.” 

Lady Stapleburst hurried toward the 
doorway. A murmur of amusement went 
through the room as the guests saw a new 
arrival in the costume of a police con- 
stable, accompanied by a man in plain 
clothes, 

Mr. Apps, thinking over his exploits, 
gezing abetractedly at his boots, regret- 
tirg their want of polish, did not see them 
until the plain clothes man tapped him on 
the saboulder, 

“What, Apps again?’ exclaimed the 
man. 

*Yuae,”’ said the burglar, discoutentedly. 
“Yus, it is Apps agine, Mr. Walker. And 
wurry glad you are to see him, I've no 
dabt.”’ 

“Always a pleasure to meet a gentieman 
like you,’’ said Mr. Walker cheerfully, as 
be conducted him to the doorway. “I've 
wanted to run up against you before."’ 

Much commotion in the ballroom at the 
diverting littie scene, CGener.! agreement 
that Lady Stapleburat was a perfect genius 
at entertaining. 

“But, loveliest girl,’’ said the Gondolier, 
confidently, to Lady NStaplehurst, ‘isn’t 
this carrying a joke rather too far? That's 
a real detective.”’ 

“] know,’’ said the loveliest girl, tremb 
ling now alittie. “That's a real burglar, 
too,”’ 

“A real——”’ 

“Yes, yes. Don't makea fuss. [don't 
want the dance spoilt. Take me down to 


supper, like a good fellow.” 
Sa 7 -t—t™O 


FARMING BY ELECTRICITY. 





the Patent Office officers in Washing- 

ton that much of the attention of in- 

ventors of late has been turned to the adap- 
tation of electricity to farming 

The procuring of power is, after ali, the 


| isa fact openly commented upon by 


farming. Remove it, and all the minor 
applications are easy enough. 

There are several methods of obtaining 
thie power within @asy reach of every 
husbandman. The physical aspect of the 
eountry will, generally speaking, decide 
the method to be used in each locality. 


future by supposing an immense power 
plant to existin the centre of a farming 
community suppiving current for every 
possible farm used and transmitting It to 
every plantation within « radius of this 
length, Under such & system a whole 
State could be supplied with current from 
anbalf dozen piants, 

In fact It has been stated that the time ix 
not far distant when farmers of a neigh 
borhood will get together and harness the 
poarest avaliable waterfall and use ital a« 
minigsum cost to supply them with é.ec 
tric light for their bouses and power for 
their farms 

Tne beauty of the system consiete ir 
that the first cost is almost the whole ovet, 
for with the modern Name system of in 
stallation the plant can be operated as 
easily in winter asin Surmimer. 





An artesian well may be made to pro- 
duce enough electric power to operate 
every piece of machinery run on a@ farm 


| 


There are 1 000 000 windmills in opera 


tion in this country at the present lume 
Every one of these mills can be adapted 
to the generation of electric power for 
farm purpose 
The practice is to operate adynar the 
srinature of w “ ‘ he u 
- ahd al ‘ ‘ ” 
ré y aye Ww 
‘ ~ A Lak Om 
~ a a * a 
é A «ik ‘ wi a. 
easily drive # willl, and when @ veiwcily ol 


principal obstacle in the way of eleciric | 


15 


| sixteen miles an hour t# projected again «| 
It was a new sensation to meet ope who | 


a 16foot mill it will produce al 5 horse 


| power constantly exerted. 


It has ofter been suggested that the cur 


| rents of rivers might be utilised for power 
| purposes, This is already being done near 


Chicego This is another case wherein the 
farmer may be benefited by the adaptable 
quality of the modern system: 

But having secured bis electric current 
by one imetbod or avother, the farmer will 
wantto know whatto dowithit. In the 
Weat electricity is operating a fifteen-biade 
gang plough, which will cuta furrow aix 
feet wide. 

The biades revolve and the piough is 
pulled across the feid by means of a cable 
which passes around the drum of an eleo- 
tric motor on the plough. 

In New York State there is a trolley 
plough in operation. Wires are stretched 
along the edge of the felt and carry cur- 
rent toa crow wire, which, asia the care 
of the plough mentioned above, parses 
over the drum of a motor. 

But in this case the motor ts attached to 
theaxzieof the plough wheels, and turns 
the latter with It» own power. Current in 
this case is tranemitted overland for some 
distance from the power house 

An electric plough bas recently been 
tested near Chicago which will run in any 
direction and at any speed, irreapective of 
its surroundings It consista of a two 
wheel platform, a motor and a plough. 

The wheels are iron frames, having 
sharp ridges at Intervals so as to obtain a 
good purchase on the ground. There is a 
resistance box lo regulate the amount of 
current and a reel carrying a coll of flex 
ible wire much the same as is used for in- 
candescent lighting, only larger. 

The current was obtained from a nearby 
trolley line at the pressure of 500 volta 
As the plough travels in any direction the 
reel unwinds the flexible cord, which t« 
long enough to reach to any part of the 
field, or rewinds automatically when the 
machine approaches the point of current 
distribution, It ploughs more evenly than 
a hand worked wachius and costs leas to 
operate, 

It can also be used in place of a traction 
engine for hauling machinery around the 
farm, and with adriving pulley attached 
to the axleit will drive a threshing ma 
chine, 

The same privciplo has also been applied 
to harrows to seeders, and to harvesting 

cachines, There is an electric resper in 
speration on our Western wheat feida, 
Corn sbeliers also bave been operated and 
propelled by the electric current. 

So wemny run down the itet There 
aré wlectric hay lifts, electric tree fellers, 
electric fence makers, electric churns, & e- 
tric spading machines, electric Irrigatora, 
electricatock food boilera, electric sheep 
~',Onrere, e'c 

| There isa plan under way in one large 
svattoir to electrocule steers instead of 
killing thew in the old fashioned way 

There in an eiectric device intended to 
crevent horses Irom runping away. There 
isan electric horseahce. There are a thou 

and and one electric devices for farm use, 
nd they may all be operated if suf ent 





Ascurrents have already been sent 100 | 
miiles we can anticipate the spectacie of the 


irrent can be obtained. 

The remaining phase of electric farming 
that which coo vers the che yor the slim 

ation of plant growth by the use of elec. 

ic light or by the direct applicatian of the 

irrent 

The theory on the one hand is that the 
196 0f arc lamps inthe market garden 
‘imply prolongs the day and keeps pianta 
crowing all the thine, whereas if left to 
hemeelves they would rest, @ lo epeaa, 
each bight 

The theory of the second part of the 
roposition is that the general piant 
vrowth is and alwavs has been power- 
faliy affected by the patural currents of 
the earth, that We can trace grea, laliures 
or periods of great producti veness in crope 
to the absence of underground electric 
roanifestations 

However this may be, It hee certainly 
teen found thal plant growth te much 
stimulated by the use of the electric light 

Ail of these jlovestigalions are art ? 


our natural progression, an ithe sattere | 


élementa of electric farming are sure t 
rounded up and réeto eitoa weil-u i 
ei and practica ania treol * ver 
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ftumorous, — 


HE ANEW 
Tender words of love he said 
To « sweet, Coquettish maid 
To hie question whispered low 
Gave «he a decided “No.” 


Did he weep and fade away? 
No, not he; be came to stay 
For be knew she would confess 
That a watden's No" means You.” 


Sold by the choir—Music-paper. 

Fastest train runving—The train of 
theught. 

It takes a pointed remark to penetrate 
some poople's heads 

Adam wasn’t a butcher, although he 
did deal in «pare ribs, 


Something nobody wants and nobody 
Titers Ge lcm A lawenutt. 


Jewelry should be cleaned, but it ts 
not necessary to souk ft. 

The morning caller, noonday crawler, 
midnight brawler—The baby. 


When a boy says ‘no’? at the table it 


dowen trmean no; it means that he ia trytugw te 
be polite 
lie: There is one thing I like about 


you, Mise Dutey 
Mise lates: What to that? 
He My arm 


“Ts a kins a Common or proper noun?” 
mekewt the teonucher 


Hoth, anawered the wirl with the coral 


Mre. Raflerty: Tlow is it, Mrs. Casey, 


yer alwys he v sich bouncin’ boys? 


Mre Casey: Sure, de ould nan bas a job in 


de rabber factory. 


“Ioes your wife believe in second 


sight?" 
“I don't think she does, Anyway whe 
wouldn't let me go twice to soe the itving 


pletares.” 
‘ 


So you are yoing vo 
to congratulate 


Parson Oldyood: 
get married Allow 
Matches are 


“Yes, but you see, this one was made at the 


the you 


tnde in leaven.” 


meow siete: 
Wicks: | heard a pretty compliment 

te Hamilton, the netor, to day 

he possesses the art which conceals art, 
Hicks: That's a fact. You'd never know 


hadlany. 


Squoestc Ka says 


he 


Mrs. Bo: Have you any near relatives, 
Norah’ 
Noran she 


(inliy an aunt, an’ fvn't 


what you mtyghbtecall near, for it's in the North 


Thtitn; 


of Ireland she lives, mum 


Mra. A.: While | was at the shore | 
took a sun bath on the sand every day 

Mrs BKB: Merey! - should think you 
have got terribly tanned 

Mrs A. Ob, Lulways helda large 


over toe 


Fair Medico: | 


KRichletgh, miamituis 


would 
umbrella 


have accepted Mr, 


Mamma, Bat l thought you didn’t care for 
titra? 

Patr meatoo: Netther dol, but L too “nap 
shot at bis lungs and he Can't posstbiy live 


more than fve or st months 


“Your money or your lite,’’ he hissed. 

The gir! 
alheaming to mount her bleyole, frowned 

“sir, anawered, with 
tton tn “as & 
necessary forme to be held ap, I 


who was tuking ndvuntage of thre 
“utinee of treite 
felt that if were 


should « 


she 
ber manner, 


ploy a tewular Instructor Good evening 
“Can you tell me the names of the 

ratiremd lines in Texns?’ asked a Dallas 

temcheorofa pupil who was the son of a mem 


of the I 
I dunne,’ 


“in what 


tree eomisiature 
We the reply 
futher 


se foom bere to attend sesstons of tiie Legis 


lows yout travel when he 


te, 


thaw free pass.’ 


liome-seeker : Seems to me this house 


1. The floor shakes when 


tvery well butle 
ealk 
Ven t 
fn 


yo-s: that's the kind of 
for dancing, you know 


And those 


{om new 


sy ing 
" 
ritely 
Agent: Les: we this new burglar 
patent alartn stairway without extra charge. 


omer 


tie seeker stautrs creak ter 


furnish 





“I bas ter s'port my pore mudder.” 
“Rut ver pore ole mudder says yer don't do 
nufMia’ fér her." | 


(iape Soodorass recently applied to 
the Kev Whangdoodie Baxter, of the Blue 
Light Tabernacie, for some pecuntary assist- | 
ano | 

“I jess kath’ de bit,” replied Parson Baxter; 

| 
| 


“Well, den, ef I don’ do nullin’ for my pore 
ole mudder, whut's de use ob an outsider like 
you tryin’ ter make me shell out?” 

The long-haired professional piano- 
poounder was giving the “Battle of Prague ’ 
a select audience A musical enthusiast 
. oog his bearers cried 

1) how atura lL. tnte tothe t le 
t . ¢ » “ ny t att 

t “ 
x « t 
the 
" t y Tt 
was er ‘ t ttl ‘ LY 


lnetruinenut 


AMONG THE CHOCTAWS. 





The two thousand Choctawe stil! living 
in their ancestra! homes in Mississippi re 
tein, in their pristine vigor, many of the 
usages of their ancestors, Among these 
are the methods employed in conducting a 
courtship and the marriage ceremony. 

When a young Choctaw, of Kemper or 
Neshota county, sees a maiden who 
pleases bis fancy, be watches bis oppor- 
tunity until be finds her alone. 

He then approaches within a few yards 
of ber, and gentiy casts a pebble toward 
her, #0 Uthat it may fall at her feet He may 
have to do this two or three times before 
he attracts the maiden's attention. 

If this pebble throwing Is agreeable, she 
soon makes it manifest; if otherwise, a 
scornful look and a decided “ekwah’’ in- 
dicate that bis suit is in vain. 

Nometimes, instead of throwing pebbles, 
the sultor enters the woman’s cabin and 
lays bis hat or handkerchief on her bed. 
This action is interpreted as a desire on 
his part that she should be the sharer of 
his couch. 

If the man’s suit is acceptable, the wo 
man permits the batto remain; but if abe 
is unwilling to become his bride, it is re 
moved instantly. 

The rejected suitor, in either method 
employed, knows that it is useless to press 
hie sult, and beats as graceful a retreat as 
possit ie, 

When « marriage Is agreed upon, 
appoint a time and place for the 
ceremony. On the marriage day the 
friends and relatives of the prospective 
coupie meet at their respective houses or 
villages, and thence march toward each 
other. 

When they arrive near the marriage 
ground—«enerally an intermediate space 
between the two villages—tbey halt within 
sbeoute hundred yards of each other The 
brothers of the woman then go across to 
the opposite party and bring forward the 


lowers 





been widely publiebed, appeared at tbe 
Bank and demanded paywent. 

lt was refused, when be declared the 
Bank to be insolvent, as it bad broken its 
aucient rule, He was bidden to come 
back to the casbier’s office, where bie 
claim ard the question of the veracity of 
the Bank were settied for al! time. 

At another time one of the directors de- 
posited $150 000 taking out that amount in 
asingle pote. He went home, laid the 
note ou the mantieebelf, and went to 
bed. 

In the morning the note was gone, He 
made an sfMfidavit that he believed it to be 
burned, promising, provided the Bank 
would pay itto bim again, to refund the 
money if ever the note «asiound. He re- 
ceived the amount again. 

Thirty years later tbe note, which had 
been stolen, was presented for payment, 
and was paid, the man who had drawn it 
from the Bank baving died in the mean- 
tina, 

Tbe Bank lost $150 


to redeem ite pledze 
NN 


A Dasasrovus Viaw or Lirs.—We are 
con*tantly confronted witn the fact that 
neither material advantages nor intelli- 
geuce nor education uor even a good moral 


®) ratber than refuse 


| record are proof against disloyaity to life. 


the | 


Many causes are addoced, grief, shame, 
remorse, despair being among the moat 
numerous. 

Kut perbaps the foundation cause, which 
underiies all others, may be said to be the 
common habit of thinking that life is to 
be valued only for the bappiness it yields. 
Many peopie grow up with the idea that, 
if persona! life be not personally happy, it 
is useléca 

Thus, when 
when sorrow triumphs over joy, 


they come t some epoch, 
failure 


| OVer success, pain over pleasure, life loses 


man and seat him on a blanket spread | 


upon the marriage ground, 

The man’s sisters then do likewise by 
going Over and bringing forward the wo- 
manand seating ber by the side of the 
man. 

Sometimes, to furnish a little merriment 
for the Oceasion, the woman is expected 'o 
break loose and run. Of course 846 is pur- 
sued, captured, and brought back. 

Ali pares now asseinble around the ex- 
pectantcoupis A bag of bread is brought 
forward by (he woman's relatives and de- 
posited nesrter. in iik6 manuer the man's 
relatives bring forward « bag of meat and 
deposit it mear bin 

These provisions are lingering 
symbols of the primitive days when the 
man Was the hunter to provite the bouse- 
hel 
raise Cora for the bread and bowiny. 
frie and relatives 
turow presents upon the head and 
ders of Thes6 presents 
doners choose to 


bags of 


fwrh game, andthe woman was to 


The man s 1as now 
Degits 
shou the woman. 
that the 


kive, as articies of clothing, money, trink- 


are of any kind 


eta, riistxons, etc 

As soon as thrown they are quickly | 
snatched off Oy tia woman’s relatives and 
distributet among themselves. During 
all this time the couple sit very quietly 
and demurely, nol a word spoken by 
either. 


When ali the presents have been thrown 
aud distributed, the couple, now man and 
wife, ariee, and provisions from the bags 
are spread. and, justas in civilized life, 
thé ceremony is rounded off with a festi- 
val, which over, the company disperse, 
aud the gailant groom conducts his 
bride to bis home, where they enter upon 
the tolls and responsibilities of the fu- 
tur@ 

a - a ———___—___ 

At tTH® Banu&.—Every day the Bank of 
England issues an average of 60 000 fresh 
rote, none of which, should they be akain 
deposited in the Bank, are issued a seeond 
time, 

Ifa man shou!d draw outa dozen notes 
and, walking across the floor, deposit them 
again, they would be instantly cancelled. 

Itis oneof the rules of the Bank that 
every note shall be received aud cashed, 
tuatter what its age. 

One note is shown which was 111 years 
out before it came back tothe Bank. An- 
other rule is that every note offered for 
payment shail be redeomed, even shoul 
itbe known to have been stolen. This 
polut was Onally settled some years ago. 

4 clerk in 


oa” 


London robbed his employer 
fFlw ein noteson the Bank of Eng 
ianGd re Ameterdau and there 
gave the t~ 4 ker, w Faesan a 

OOM hoe 
This man, in spite of the tact that the 
| thefiand the number of the notes had 


all meaning to them, and is easily parted 
from. 
This view of life ta essentially untrue 
and most injurious 
*)leRESs aml get a 
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IMR eM CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMA, OW1YU, 





SES YOUR SAME ¢°%)D 


HIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BIWELS ASB PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


KIPsa NS Tet LES are che best Vedicine known 
for ‘rmetigesthe t Uhetistee . Hearlache, (oustipation, 
Dyspepeia Chreuke tiver Tr ("Nzziness, Offen- 
sive Linreath and all cthenters of the ~tomach, Liver 
waive wets 

Kip ab bes are pheasand te take safe effectual, 
ainl give ime tlate relict eld by druggists 
wt! ESMPEN WANTET? She te $2) pe mon band 
. eX efoes ~ aple tue eben rma ent, 


peta Camid bala Audr 
Mrs. Co., T ist, Cal 


DOLLARD & 


~ Billo siamp, KING 


CO. 
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4 \CHESTNUT S8T. 
Philadelphia, — 
lar 
Premier Artistes | “- 


‘ ‘S IN HAIR. 
inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TouU- 
Ev 


PEES, and Manufacturers of ery 

Uruamental Hair for Ladies and Gentieme 
lostructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen i 

measure their own hemls With accuracy: 

TOUPTEES AND SCALPS. 


Ption of 
Dm. 


FOR WIGS, INCHES, 
The 


iIxCH EBS No. 1. round 
No.l. The reand of the bh i of the 
heal. No.2 From forehead 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No.2 


‘pack as far as bald No.3 From ear to ea 


No. % (wer forehead as over the top. 
" far as require! No.4. From ear to cw 
No. 4 (ver the crown round the f 
of the bead i - ae. 
They have always remiy for gale a spiendid Stock 
Gents’ W (ge. Toepees, Ladies W Halt Wine, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 


tarel, and as cheap as any estanlishment in the Union 
— from any part of the world will recetve ai- 
on. 


Deliard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This Lot Das been manafactored and 
Detiard’s = So pe ety years, and ite merits ane 
gach that, whiie tt bever yet been ertised 
omnes a x . — : ‘nay - 

Also [MOLLARD'S RK ENERA " 4 1 
be used in conjunction with the Serban. Ay. 
= is re dary and needs an oi). 

rs. tiorter writes to Mears. laru 
& Co., Ww send ber a bettie of their arte tan 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. bas tried tn wain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 

MES. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Ladge T 
ort Engiand. 
5. PRILADELPHIA 
Herbanium Extract 1 


: Ua 
Nov... @, "S38. Norwich N 
NavVY PaY Orrn 


**D pollard” s 


years Wilh grem@i aiwantage. My hair ; 
thinning. Was early restored and has been Kept “4 
io its wonted thickness and strength. it is the & 
wash | bave ever uset. j , 
; A. W. RUSSELL. U 7 
To M&S. RICHARD DOLLARD. 1253 ¢ ieee Phila 
{ have frequenily. during a number of years, ised 
the ‘‘Deliard’s Herbeantam Sxtract * and | het 
Know of any which eqoais it asa OeAL at : 
and healthful cleanser of the hair = ~ Cone 


Very respectfuliy, 
LEUNARKD MYER: 
&z- Mem er f Comgress Sth Distri 
a Sic, Wholesale snd retai! and 
ally by 


Prepared only 
applied protect 


DOLLA RD & CO. 


ee 


<3 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SENTLEMEN'S Hartz CoTTI™ > 8 . 
ADDERS’ AND Cx oy 4ND SHAVING 


ILDEES’S Haim ¢ UTTIFG 
oue Dat Practical Maile and Femaie tists ; 
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Reading Railread. 
Anthracite Cuai. So Samae. Lo 
On and after September 7, use 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Putnw 
ae weer { @aily 4am 

Vlack IMamond Borst 

ee, a 

+4, 
{ ants. AG» — 
weet -<ags, .B. Meee a6 


i or 


iar 
Yipres 
For Buffalo, (Parior Car) 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. 
Sleeping Cars, 
W iiltam Express, 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11. p m. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and SBeliefeate 
(Sleeper, daily, except Saturday, tl» 5 = 


FOR NEW YORE 


Leave Keading Terminal 49) Tia (oe tens: 
train), 5.3), 9 10.3 11 @a me EG eile cor 
1.30, 305, 4.0), 4.02 5.50, GR 5.5) cdiming cars 
.=. ye night. 3 oon ee ae 

-® (dining car) a m, 1. ay OM OD vQaing 
car) p m ra rt t 

Leave 4th and ¢ nut Sts. 2, 7 em 
11.044, a m, 12.57 «(Dining carh 304% £5) 4.2 a 
(dining car), 11.4 pm. Sunday 3.5. Man « « 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12 5. «dining car). Up oe 

Leave New York, foot of Liberiy street, «me + «, 
6.159.080. 10.0 i1.DWam tM t .”m 4. oe 
hour train) ~*~ me 
9.0 night. Sanday 4 om 
1.3. &@ im, 20, 60) 5. €0 pm Ie amet 

Parior cars on all Gay express trains aod wry ag Car 
on all night trains t and from New Yoert 
FORK BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND Powys is 

LEH'GH AND WYOMING VALLEYS mcm 

9.0, 11.00—a m. 123) 7.98 4mm 

Suudays—4.24 5.4. 9.%a m Lm 

=. 9.6 pm, dees net conmect fee Basen eo Sep 

y.) 


FOR SCHUYLKAILL VALLEY POINTS 


For Phentixvilie aot Pottstewn ‘A Qe 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 23), 48 Gm Li wy 
m. Acecom., 4.0.7.6 U@ am L@ 4h ik 
7.0 p m. Sumiays -Exprem i 58 a oe x 
pin Accom... 7... 1.5 | m= 62 pm 

For Keatinug-*ypres £8 AB am, CG cee 
days only 2.%), 44 62 U.@oem Arewm «2 
7.4 am, 1.4 40% iS 7.5) p me Semele —er- 
press 4.0, 95am, 11.» pm. Accum. Team 
6.15 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harri-carg- Expres, + HS oe 
m, (Satardays only 1.2), 4% 6 p ae Accum 
tMDMamintir7esrem. 8 — om, 
7.#am. Accom., 6.15. 

Yor rottsviile Express, $3. M9 aan Scarfe: 
only 2.3), 4.6 6.35, = Accom... 4 2 
am, :.2 p m. Sundar—Exupres, i@ £8 « 
1n.~Wpm Accom 6.3) Pp m 

For Shamokin and beg —— + 
am, 46 11.9 p m. Suanday—-Exzpeesa 4&5 o 
il. wpm. Additional for ShameSin—Exzpees, exe 
days, 6&3) pm. Accom., 42) am. Sumelags— fz 
press 4$Mam 

For Dauville and Bloomsbarg, 0. a a. 

FOR ATLANTIC CIiTtt 


Street and + 


n- 


; Sor 


* 
ae 
La 

B 


th Street @ Saree 
~~ ima 


Leave Chestnut 
W eek-days— Fxapress, 9.8, be am 2 
Accomun-iatiivg, >. @ 2m, & 


5 (ep m, ee 

Sundays—Express, 68.4) 9.0) 3 aan Rerem 
nefation, 00a mm, 4.45pm. @ O° Emcursiee cats, 
7 (0am. 

Leave ¢ Ulautic € ity depet-- 4 eK ~<tags— Exper ; 
7.6% 8.15 9@ am, 3.3  f i) ” 
motlatioun, 7.5) am, 4 a ~aeiieg — - €or 
4.10, 5.04, 7. a. ' a ‘ nue iaiien ~ a 
m, 5.0 pom $1.) Exeursi- train (item fc Ma 
sissippi ave ue only), lv » ie 


Parior Cars on all express trains. 


Brigantine, week-days 5.@ am i 5 @& 
Lakewood, week-~lays, §.@am. 4 lop =m 
FOR CAVE MAY 
Week days, 9.15 a m. 4.15 p m undays & Sam 
Leave Cape May, week-~days, 7-5 a a iL ® > w 
Sundays, 3.4 Pe. 
Detailed time tabies at tiefet offen SN. EL meee 


Brow! and Chestnut streets, S& Chestuas samen 9@ 
Chestuu t street, @9 5. Third street, Sf Mariet same 


ar al stations. 
Union Transfer Cae Sill call fr ant coms 
baggage from hoteis residences. 


1. A SWEIGARD Cc. @. BANC & 
fieneral Superintendent Genera. Masseaurr * or 
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PIANOS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS 48D DtPt 


MAS. alse chosen for 32 STATE ANE ind 
ELGN BLILDINGS AT THE WORLD > fF &* 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were tab<* 
ake f the raw mater 
atrunkia 
The Crown is the only 1 . 
Wondertul Orchestral Attachment amt ©" 
tice Clavier, the ore 


. y c 

Banieo, Mandelie =o 
ttary~ Berd 
te 
“oR@Th 


“ww tr (row 


Harp, Zither. 

Clavicord, Dulcimer. Spinet 

Music Box, Autoheorp, Bag Pipe 
THE CROWN is THE ONLY PIA! 

$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSsT>. 
The Liustrated Souwene taki uc 
ry, Sent tree \ t t 

GEO BENT Manwtacterer 

245-253 Washingtua boul, CrticAur, .-> + 

Don’t bur a Ptarc or Organ ant! c Tete 
and examine a “Crows” and get pr > 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO TRE 
S€PIANO $ OR $ ORGAN> 


-* 





Anyone Knowing a tune sag “Wa 
on the Swanee Kiver,’* either “tn (he De 
as it is called, or able to bum. whist r 


* 








can play it WITHOST AST PREWOSS EROwLEESE & 
MUSIC. IMMEDIATELY correctly act em oe 
effect, on the plano or organ, witt ie = 
ance of this §§I8£ 

By giving the studen the power - 
(BREBIATELY ‘welve es of atit are a 

aus BD ” f iece z* 7 = 
w » a very > _ 
ts = = as . . 

ae ay be bee cf know 

he & « wi ~ sei any & — 2 - 

age paid, oa recetpt of FIFTY CERT Pe 
stamps, 24 taken. Address 


THE GUIDE SUSIC CO-., 
726 Sausem St., Philadelphia, Pe 








